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TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


HE third Report of the Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council, published by H.M.S.O. for the 
Ministry of Works, was given brief notice in our issue of 
June 13. Wecould then give only a glimpse of the 
extremely wide and important field covered by the report 
and confined ourselves mainly to the recommendation that 
degree courses in the science of building should be available 
at all our Universities. In the course of a cursory perusal 
of the B.A.T.C. Report one is in fact asked to jump fairly 
quickly “‘ from Borstal to Balliol,” but there is a great deal 
else of long-term interest to those who look forward to a 
resuscitation of British craftsmanship. 

There is ground for satisfaction in the Report that in 
this matter of technical training the building industry can 
be said to have.given a lead to other industries in the 
country, and there is evidence of a broad view in the state- 
ment that “the control of building . . . calls for compre- 
hensive training which will lead to the development of a 
man’s outlook on the industry as a whole, recognising its 
services to the community as-well as its conduct as com- 
petitive business.” Whether and to what extent there 
will be a response from the major universities to a call for 
the recognition of building as a subject for a degree course 
time will show, and it may well take some little time for 
the idea of regular recruitment of the university-trained 
man to take root in the industry. 

A point in the Report which seems worthy of note by 
those concerned is the suggestion that the private employer 
should not be left: to carry unaided the burden of training. 
It is manifestly unfair for government departments, public 
and local authorities to attract craftsmen from the industry 
unless, as employers of labour, they too play their part in 
training apprentices under approved apprenticeship agree- 
ments. In this connection it is noted that a recommenda- 
tion 4s at present under consideration by the Ministry of 
Works concerning the insertion of apprenticeship clauses 
in public contracts. 

The Building Apprenticeship and Training Council 
express the considered view that an annual intake of 25,000 
apprentices is required to keep the ranks of the industry 
up to normal strength, and it is recorded with gratification 
that over the past two years recruitment has been at the 
rate of approximately 23,000. These statistics show a 
result which is admittedly nearer the target than we are 
accustomed to meet in these times but, as the Report 
points out, there remains for adjustment the all-important 
question of balance as between crafts. “Oh ’tis most 
sweet, when in one line two crafts directly meet ” is true 
enough in Shakespeare’s sense, but for the purposes of the 
industry a lack of balance in available craftsmen is a most 
serious handicap to any organised progress. The B.A.T.C. 
Report goes straight to the point and recommends to the 
industry target percentages for the annual intake of 
apprentices for bricklayers (20 per cent.), plasterers (7 per 
cent.), and masons (4 per cent.). 

In common with other progressive moves taken in these 
difficult times the progress of the Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Scheme will meet with complications such as 
those resulting from the raising of the school-leaving age 


to 15 years as from April 1, 1947. This will stem the normal 
output of boys from the schools, and the report of the 
Training Council therefore urges building employers to 
engage now the largest possible number of craft apprentices 
and to consider now their need for apprentices for the 
period up to April, 1948. 

Some space in the report is given to the scheme for the 
registration of craft apprentices throughout Great Britain. 
One gathers that, while the Ministry of Labour’s record of 
young entrants to the crafts is almost up to target figure, 
there is a considerable discrepancy between this and the 
number of entries on the National Register of Approved 
Apprentices. This means either that the training conditions 
of many are not approved by the Local Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committees or merely that these committees have for 
the moment more work than they can tackle, and that 
consequently there is a time-lag between the lad’s entry 
into the industry and the receipt of his recommended 
application for registration. 

At the same time the report makes it clear that the 
Apprentice Master Scheme, whereby lads are given practical 
training on local authority sites under craftsmen instructors 
nominated by a Joint Apprenticeship Committee, is going 
extremely well. At the turn of the year this work was 
progressing on some 80 different sites, and Mr. F. E. Drury 
(chairman of the Education Committee of the B.A.T.C.) 
and the secretary, who visited about half the projects, 
report success at every stage. 

Nevertheless, the Council rightly point out that the main 
avenue for the training of apprentices in the industry 
must continue to be by apprenticeship to an employer 
carrying on his business in the ordinary way. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the foregoing seems to be a 
challenge to the industry, the private employer and the 
Local Apprenticeship Committees to press on with recruit- 
ment and to see to it that the names of entrants who are 
receiving training under approved conditions are duly and 
promptly sent forward for entry on the National Register 
of Approved Apprentices. 

A practical contribution to industrial training is also 
dealt with in this report. It concerns the Welfare Fund, 
which collects 10s. to be paid by or on behalf of each 
applicant for a Certificate of Completion of Apprenticeship. 
The certificate, it is expected, will become the craftsman’s 
charter, and an essential mark of adequate training. The 
fund, which in due time and presupposing a rate of 25,000 
entrants a year will become a sizeable amount, is intended 
to encourage the establishment and maintenance by edu- 
cation of a high standard of technical knowledge and crafts- 
manship in the industry. The Welfare Fund is_to be 
administered under a Deed of Trust made between the 
Minister of Works and the Training Council and will be 
used on such things as the award of scholarships, the 
making of grants for travel and research, the promotion 
of craft exhibitions and the award of prizes and so on. 

All this, in so far as it is pursuant to the fundamental 
putpose of raising the standard of craftsmer and craftsman- 
ship in the building industry, is wholly commendable, and 
it would seem that more than a word of thanks is due to 
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the worthy members of the 300-odd Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees up and down the country who are quietly 


getting on with this work. 


Any general appraisal of this third report of the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council would be ungracious 
if it did not indicate how much the industry owes to the 


Council for their extremely able work. 


and uplifted, and so indeed it needs to be. A building 
industry with true pride of craft and capable of absorbing 
in its ranks men of wide culture and university background 
One feels entitled 


is an- eminently desirable prospect. 


to wonder, however, if the industrial set- 
keep pace with the hopes and aspirations of the Apprentice- 
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The view is broad 


others. And 


up will manage to 
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ship and Training Council. Will an entrant to the industry, 
at the end of the long years of broader vocational instruction, 
be happy with the craftsman’s rate? Will the attractions 
of a true vocation be sufficient to compensate the apprentice 
for the present fantastic difference between his earnings and 
those of his contemporaries who are prepared to sell books 
at a dog-track for £2 a night ? 

Time alone will tell. 
for advancement to charge-hand, foreman, clerk of works 
and even employer in the building industry than in most 
presumably this topsy-turvy post-war 
world will eventually settle down to something more stable, 
more sensible and with a more balanced sense of values. 


There are, of course, more openings 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Coventry Cathedral. 

Tuat plans should be prepared in open 
architectural competition for rebuilding 
Coventry Cathedral in the English Gothic 
tradition, and as near as possible on the 
site of St. Michael’s, is the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Harlech’s Commission. This 
Commission—appointed in December last 
to take evidence and advise how best to 
provide a new cathedral to replace that 
which was destroyed in November, 1940, 
only the tower and spire being left— 
recommends a cathedral designed without 
transepts, and a continuous and unified 
treatment carried out through the nave, 
choir and sanctuary. Seating for 1,000 
worshippers is suggested. The actual 
fabric of the cathedral church can prob- 
ably be met from War Damage Commis- 
sion payments, but generous gifts will be 
needed to make it worthy. An architect 
should be chosen by open competition 
organised by the R.I.B.A., and a building 
committee of seven laymen, including one 
Free Church member, should be appointed 
with executive power to carry out all 
building and to raise the money. 

The Commission consisted of Lord 
Harlech (chairman); the Provost of 
Leicester, the Very Rev. H. A. Jones; 
Sir Philip Morris; the Bishop of Stafford ; 
the Rt. Rev. L. D. Hammond; Sir Percy 
Thomas; and the Rev. E. Benson Perkins, 
Methodist Church. The report is obtain- 
able from the Coventry Cathedral Recon- 
struction Fund (1s.). 


Landscape Architecture. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD’S talk at 
the R.I.B.A. recently on American Land- 
scape Architecture was notable for its 
moderation of outlook, a surprising fact 
to all who have read his extremely con- 
troversial book ‘‘ Gardens in the Modern 
Landscape.’’ Excepting a slide of the pro- 
posed garden for the Museum of Modern 
Art (an affair composed largely of a gravel 
walk-way), the lecturer dealt chiefly with 
the development of American landscape 
and town planning from the historical 
viewpoint, and gave us a pleasant résumé 
of the pleasantest features of the country’s 
landscape architecture. 

After listening to the vote of thanks 
(equally broad in character) we came away 
not a little puzzled as to what modern 
landscape architecture really means, and 
whether by sheer abysmal ignorance we 
had spent the entire evening missing 
points vital in character which show the 
way to a brave new world of scenic 
beauty. Not having Mr. Tunnard’s book 
at hand (architects seldom return borrowed 
books) we shall attempt to remember the 
burden of his song, but will, at the same 
time, be open -to correction. 

The predominant message of the book 
‘was, we believe, that the euphemistically 
named ‘‘ romantic’? movement in garden 
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architecture and design was ‘‘out.”’ 
Rustic seats, vicarage Gothic conserva- 
tories and arbours, and the rather grand 
haphazard planting of trees and shrubs 
favoured in the past, must never happen 
again (this last practice can hardly be 
said to have had dire results), and the 
new trend is towards a more regulated 
layout, complementary to the house or 
buildings. 


Gardens Ancient and Modern. 

Aut this seems fair enough, on the 
grounds that everybody is entitled to his 
views, but when, as happens in the book, 
illustrations are introduced to reinforce 
the thesis, doubts begin to arise as to 
whether this is not just another expression 
of the so-called ‘‘ modern idiom’”’ in de- 
sign, Examples are shown of gardens to 
the houses at Chertsey and Holland, 
Sussex, by Raymond McGrath and Serge 
Chermayeff respectively. The latter house 
is an example of what the Americans will 
persist in calling ‘‘ spatial planning” 
(where the house comes out into the 
garden !), and the illustration shows some- 
one sitting jc forlornly in a paved fore- 
court and looking at the well-regulated 
garden, certainly not a Sussex garden as 
most people would wish to know one. 

The house at Chertsey is slightly softer 
meat, but here again the extraordinary, 
humourless, intense modern idiom rears its 
head. The sculptured fountain makes the 
work of Henry Moore seem positively 
sentimental; in short, it is the classic 
example of how an idea, not without a 
certain merit, can be done to death (inci- 
dentally, Lubetkin, in introducing the 
caryatids at ‘‘ Highpoint,” admitted to a 
gaping world that contrast is a prime 
requisite of modern design). 

However, such criticism could easily be 
put down to mere bias, but until some- 


thing more racy of the soil in the way of 
a new departure in garden design is 
introduced, people will continue to design 
their gardens as they feel, and not to any 
preconceived formula of theorists. 


56 A.B. 

Few will regret the disappearance 
(shortly, we hope) of Defence Regulation 
56 A.B., which Mr. George Isaacs some- 


what vaguely referred to in the House of 


ms last week as ‘‘ going, going,” 


gone.’’ No doubt it was indispensable to 
the administration of building work during 
the war, but it has been no little of a 
burden to the building industry, and 
definitely restrictive in its effect upon out- 
put. The industry should shortly be free 
to operate bonus schemes if it wishes to 
do so, and we hope that it will. If it 
should be found possible to devise a 
scheme that, while guaranteeing an ade- 
quate wage for a fair day’s work, provides 
an incentive to those who are able and 
willing to increase their output, the 
industry should quickly find itself on a 
much sounder basis than it is at present, 
to the great advantage of the national 
economy, 

The attitude of the operatives’ organisa- 
tions is not generally favourable to bonus 
schemes, though many individual opera- 
tives would welcome them. The chief 
objection is that they encourage bad 
craftsmanship, and there is something in 
this point. It is not, however, a conclu- 
sive argument, for some men are able to 
work efficiently at a greater speed than 
others, and should surely be allowed to 
reap the financial benefit of their greater 
efforts. In any case, there is always the 
builder’s foreman and the clerk of works 
to keep an eye on craftsmanship. 


Housing Debate in the Commons. 

Ir is now certain that there will be a 
general debate in July on the housing posi- 
tion in England and Wales (writes Col. 
Derek Walker-Smith, M.P.). The debate 
will be taken on what is known as a 
Supply Day. There are twenty such 
Supply Days in the Parliamentary year, 
and they afford opportunities for debate 
on the administration of particular 
Government Departments. It is the right 
of the Opposition to specify the Depart- 
ments whose functions they wish to 
debate; and, though previous Housing 
debates have taken place solely on the 
Vote of the Ministry of Health, it is likely 
that this time the Ministry of Works and 
possibly even the Ministry of Supply will 
be included. This will enable debate to 
take place on both the provision and dis- 
tribution of building materials, neither of 
which is thought to be perfect by Mem- 
bers of Parliament any more than by 
builders. Other matters on which the 
debate is likely to concentrate are the 
four-to-one ratio, of which Opposition 
Members continue critical; the introduc- 
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tion of @ system of payment by results as 
an incentive to higher production; the 
rising costs of housing admitted by the 
Minister in his recent report to Parlia- 
ment on his review of Exchequer subsidies 
under the Housing Act, 1946; and the 
position of rural housing, on which a 
statement is expected from the Minister as 
to Government intentions in regard to new 
conditioning. It may be, too, that some- 
thing will be heard of the resolution of the 
operatives calling for a public inquiry into 
thé operations of the industry, to which 
attention was called in the House last 
week, 


Town and Country Planning Bill. 

Tae Town and Country Planning 
Bill has taken up a number of sittings 
in Committee in the House of Lords; but 
it has pursued a much less ruffled course 
than the Transport Bill. It is significant 
that their Lordships got as far as Clause 67 
before they found it necessary to have a 
division, with its consequent defeat of the 
Government.’ Of course, the small number 
of divisions is probably to some extent due 
to the knowledge that, in the present com- 
position of the Upper House, a division 
means an inevitable Government defeat; 
and Opposition peers are naturally dis- 
inclined to lay themselves open to the 
charge of reversing principles decided on 
by the elected Chamber. For example, 
there was no division on Clause 55, which 
prescribes the method of a global sum of 
compensation for depreciation in value of 
land due to loss of development rights. 
Of the amendments incorporated into the 
Bill as a result of Government defeats, 
one allows an appeal to a tribunal by 
anyone aggrieved by the assessment of his 
development charge; another relates to 
minerals, and a third extends the defini- 
tion of ripe land in Clause 78. From the 
point of view of builders, this extension is 
a welcome improvement; but it seems 
unlikely, from the speech of the Lord 
Chancellor on the amendment, that the 
Government majority in the Commons will 
allow this amendment to remain when the 
Bil] goes back to them. 


British Standards Institution. 

Ar the annual general meeting of the 
B.S.I. held on June 27, Lord McGowan 
was elected President in succession to 
Lord Woolton. Sir Clifford Paterson, 
F.R.S., has been elected Chairman of the 
General Council in succession to Sir 
William Larke. 


“* Social Service.” , 

Unoer this title the National Council of 
Social Service issues its quarterly suryey. 
The June-August issue contains much of 
interest to architect and craftsman, well 
put together and printed. Mr. Donald 
Allen, clerk to the London Parochial 
Charities, contributes an informative 
article on ‘‘ Welfare of the Aged,” in 
which he examines this considerable social 
problem which, as he rightly states, 
differs between urban and rural areas. Mr. 
Allen endorses the view expressed in The 
Builder earlier this year for a national 
policy for old people’s homes. The issue 
also contains some excellent photographs 
of rural industries. Price 2s. 6d., Social 
Service is obtainable from 26, Bedford- 
square, W.C.1. 


Architect’s Estate. 
Tue late Mr. Joseph Hill, F.R.1.B.A., 
left estate of £66,040 gross, 


Professional Announcement. 


Messrs. LAMBERT AND Otiver, UL.R.1.B.A., 
chartered architects, have vacated their West- 
street address and now occupy new offices at 35, 
South-street, Bridport, Dorset, with effect from 
Friday, July 4. 
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KING ARTHUR 


THE “BATTLE OF BRITAIN ” MEMORIAL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Shown 
above are the two carved figures which flank the Royal Cipher below the, Altar. 
(See page 35.) The sculptor is Mr. A. F. Hardiman, R.A. 


From The Builder of 1847. 
Saturday, July 10, 1847. 


We have an especial interest in the 
character, conduct and reputation of 
builders. . .. A monthly periodical, of 
high standing, has ceecxer admitted into 
its pages some very vulgar abuse of the 
class in question—abuse founded on ignor- 
ance and smartened up with malignity. 


COMING EVENTS 


Wednesday, July 16. 

TowN PLANNING Institute. Town and Uountry 
Planning Summer School. Reading University. 
8 p.m. (Continuing until July 23.) 

Thursday, July 17. 

Town Ptannina Institute. Town and Country 
Planning Summer School. Mr. Norman A. 
Tillett, M.A., LL.B., on “ Planning and the 
Citizen.” Reading University. 10 a.m. 

Friday, July 18. 

Town PLANNING InstiITUTE, Town and Country 
Planning Summer School. Address by Mr. Lewis 
Silkin, M.P., Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. Reading University. 10 a.m. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Association. Annual Prize- 
Giving and Exhibition of Work. 3, Bedford- 
square, W.C.1. 3.30 p.m. 

Saturday, July 19. 

Town Ptannine Institute. Town and Country 
Planning Summer School. Mr. James W. R. 
Adams, F.R.G.S., M.T.P.I., on ©“ Planning 
Cnr the New Code.” Reading University. 

a.m. 





The writer politely says :— 

‘* There is nothing drier and more un- 
profitable under the sun, nothing more 
nearly approaching to a state of addle, 
than a builder’s brains. Your regular 
builders (and, indeed, not a few of your 
architects) are the sorriest animals twadd- 
ling about on two legs; mere vivified bags 
of sawdust, galvanised for a while and 
forming themselves into strange, uncouth, 
unreasonable shapes. . . . As for Triangle, 
the architect who built the grand town 
hall here, the other day, in the newest 
style of Egyptian architecture, and copied 
two mummies for door-posts, and who is 
now putting up the pretty little Gothic 
church for the Diocesan Church-and- 
Chapel Building and Pew-Extension 
Society, with an east window from [York, 
and a spire from Salisbury, and a west 
front from Lincoln—why, he is the veriest 
stick of a designer that ever applied a T- 
square to a stretching-board. .. .” 

We have not quoted this foolish tirade 
because we thought it needed contradic- 
tion but simply as affording us an oppor- 
tunity to assert what we honestly believe 
to be true, namely, that our builders, as 
a body, are an intelligent, shrewd and 
able body of men capable of carrying out 
in . perfect manner works of any mag- 
nitude. 
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MEMORIAL 
in 
_ WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
to the 
BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


Yesterday, July 10, the seventh anni- 
wversary of the first day of the battle, 
His Majesty King George VI unveiled 
the ‘‘ Battle of Britain’? Memorial in 
the easternmost of -the. five small 
chapels forming the chevet. of Henry 
VII’s Chapel, in memory of the 1,495 
men of the Royal Air Force killed in 
the battle. 


rar memorial, one of the most impor- 
tant in the eyes of the world at the 
present moment, is distinguished ‘by 
reticence and simplicity. It is, in fact, 
subordinate to the chapel in the Abbey 
allocated to it. It was considered that 
such a memorial demanded collaboration 
between a group of artists rather than a 
tour de force of overpowering effort on 
the part of an individual. For this reason 
the artist, the craftsman, the sculptor, and 
the architect have worked in close sym- 
pathy. The result proves the value of 
sustained and harmonious team work. 

Mr. Hugh Easton, who designed and 
superintended the execution of the memo- 
rial window, worked in close touch with 
the architect, Professor A. E. Richardson, 

Mr. A. F. Hardiman, R.A., in like 
manner, considered the work of the highly 
skilled craftsman. who made the altar. 
Mr. Seymour Lindsay, who carried out the 
Silverwork, brought his great skill as a 
metal-worker to new perfection. 

The ‘window—in stained and painted 
glass—extends across the entire east wall 
of the chapel; it is composed of 48 lights. 
The lower lights contain the badges of the 
63 fighter squadrons that took part in the 
battle. On one side oi the inner panels 
are the Royal Arms, on the other the 
badge of the R.A.F. Between are the 
flags of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Poland, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the U.S.A. Here also is 
the badge of the Fleet Air Arm. 

In four panels are shown visions which 
symbolise the Redemption. These are 
shown in detail on page 34. Throughout 
the background of the window flows a 
rose tree—badge of Henry VII—and at 
the foot of the window Shakespeare’s 
words: ‘‘We few, we happy few, we 
band of brothers.” 

The Roll of Honour—presented to the 
Abbey by Capt. Bruce S, Ingram—is on 
parchment, bound in blue leather. It was 
illuminated by Miss D. Alcock, and stands 
on a wrought-iron lectern, designed by J. 
Seymour Lindsay, north of the chapel. 

The furnishings in the chapel are carried 
out in silver. Those on the altar consist 
of cross and two candlesticks, The cross 
is supported on a triple-stepped plinth and 
wdicule from which rises the baluster 
stem. The arms are enriched by scroll 
ornament carried out in low relief with 
crystal mounted at the extremities. The 
base of the cross rests on a crystal sphere 
which forms the terminal to the reeded 
shaft. The overall height of the cross 
shaft and plinth is 5ft. 7in.. The side 
candlesticks:.are of baluster design in 
harmony with the cross, and measure 
2ft. 2in. to the sconce. Flanking the 
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THE ROLL OF HONOUR, “BATTLE OF BRITAIN” MEMORIAL. Presented to 
Westminster Abbey by Captain Bruce S. Ingram, O.B.E., M.C. 


altar are two candelabra standing 6ft. 
Sin. in height. The baluster shaft of 
slender proportions is supported by a 
richly wrought circular base which rises 
from a double-stepped four-footed plinth. 
The altar rail is in two parts joined by a 
silken cord and silver clasp. The rail is 
in the form of a double balestrade framed 
by two side pilasters and capping. The 
latter has a moulded top with a pierced 
frieze of running ornament with the 


‘badge of the Royal Air Force as its centre 
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motif. The panel is backed with wine- 
coloured velvet, which material is also 
used in the panels of the side pilasters. 
There is a character in the work which 
correlates it to the medieval metal’ work 
to which it is in such close proximity. 


The photographs of the chapel are by 
courtesy of the Photographic and Repro- 
duction Branch of the Air Ministry, and 
the photographs of the Roll of Honour by 
courtesy of the Jilustrated London News. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOUR, “BATTLE OF BRITAIN” MEMORIAL. Part of a page, 
showing names. The script, illuminated in gold and R.A.F. blue, is by Miss D. Alcock. 
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A view of the Chapel, showing the silver rail, which, in common with all the silverwork, was designed by J. Seymour 
Lindsay, in collaboration with Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A. 


THE “BATTLE OF BRITAIN” MEMORIAL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
A. E. RICHARDSON, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
HUGH EASTON, DESIGNER OF MEMORIAL WINDOW 
A. F. HARDIMAN, R.A., SCULPTOR 
J. SEYMOUR LINDSAY, SILVERSMITH 
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THE “BATTLE OF BRITAIN’? MEMORIAL. FOUR PANELS SYMBOLISING THE REDEMPTION 
DESIGNED BY HUGH EASTON 
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Another view of the Chapel. The altar was designed by Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A. Between the columns is the 
Royal Cipher, which will be supported ” sculptured. figures representing King Arthur and St. George, the work of A. F. 
Hardiman, R.A., these are not shown above but are illustrated on page 31. 
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IN SEEKING A SITE FOR THE INSTITUTE’S 
research laboratories the choice was 
limited by prevailing post-war con- 
fditions to existing buildings which 
could be adapted and extended where 
necessary. The site chosen fulfils the 
essential conditions, and allows for 
further expansion and is within reason- 
able distance of an industrial centre. 


The main laboratories and the library 
and administrative offices are housed in 
a converted Edwardian country house ; 
the workshops, casting and heat treat- 
ment laboratories are situated in a new 
building close to the original house. 
The buildings stand in approximately 
104 acres of ground, the gardens of 
which’ (about 5 acres) include an 
orchard and vegetable garden. There 
is also a paddock of some 5% acres, 
giving ample space for future expan- 
sion. The total floor area available in 
all the buildings is approximately 
20,000 square feet, of which some 7,000 
square feet are available for experi- 
mental laboratories, 1,000 square feet 
for the workshops, 2,300 square feet, for 
laboratory storage, 2,275 square feet.for 
studies, offices and conference room, and 
525 square feet for library, the remain- 
der being taken up by canteen, kitchen, 
lavatories, corridors, etc. The plans 
included with this article show the 
general layout. 

Marin Burtpine.—The structure of 
the original building is brick and 
wooden joists which, from the point of 
view of load carrying, is far from ideal. 
Practically the whole of the floor space 
available is, however, on the ground 
and first floors; the limited area of 
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cellarage has made possible the installa- 
tion of heavy equipment in the engi- 
neering laboratories on the ground 
floor, using separate concrete bases at 
ground level for heavy or vibrating 
machinery, and the first floor has been 
reserved for laboratories requiring 
lighter equipment, 

In anticipation of town’s gas being 
available in the near future from a 
planned extension of the local supply 
gas services have been laid to supply all 
the laboratories. .In the meantime, 
‘Calor ’’ gas is being fed to all essen- 
tial points from individual cylinders 
located in the various laboratories to 
facilitate changing for refilling. 
Softened hot water is supplied to 
laboratories for washing apparatus. 
415-volt 3-phase electric supply is avail- 
able in most laboratories in addition to 
230-volt single-phase supply. Direct 
current is available from rectifiers in 
the corrosion,. etching and polishing, 
and engineering laboratories. As in the 
original house, heating is by hot-water 
radiators from an independent coke- 
fired boiler, although it has been neces- 
sary to renew the system completely. 
Fume extraction from fume cupboards 
is by centrifugal fans fixed outside the 
building to lessen noise. Window ven- 
tilation is supplemented, in laboratories 
where fume is likely, by small window 
fans. 

New Buinpinc.—A brick-faced, tiled 
roof structure conforming to the general 
architectural style of surrounding build- 
ings has been erected in a section of the 
grounds, where it is partly hidden from 
view by trees. The building is steel- 
framed with steel roof trusses. Tiles 
are mounted on ‘‘ precision grillage ’’ to 
save timber. Over the entrance hall 
and central rooms Truscon prefabri- 
eated concrete ceilings have been used, 
giving a loading of 80 lb./sq. ft. for 
storage purposes in an attic space 
above. 

The three principal wings of the 
building, which is T-shaped, are used 
for the experimental casting and heat 
treatment. laboratories and for the 
machine shop. These have no ceilings, 
and the whole of the pitched roof space 
is thus made available. Partition walls 
are in breeze block. Al! floors except 
the entrance hall, which is quarry tiles, 
are in granolithic cement. Except the 
entrance hall, all walls are unrendered 
and are finished with a cream wash. 
Aluminium alloy window-frames have 
been used throughout. 

Here, again, provision has been made 
for gas services throughout the build- 
ing, although town’s gas is not at 
present available. Fuel oil heating will 
be used for central heating and for some 
furnaces. Compressed air is also avail- 
able in all laboratories from a com- 
pressor situated in the boiler-room. 
All services are led along roof trusses 
and brought vertically down to the 
laboratories where required. Power is 
fed from the switch-room in the main 
building to a small switch-room in the 
extension containing isolating switches 
and thence to different sections of the 
laboratories, to provide 3-phase 415- 
volt. and single-phase 230-volt supplies 
as required. Heat is from radiators 
operating from an oil-fired boiler. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
William Hartley and Sons, Lid. Sub- 
contractors were: O. B. Jackson and 
Co., Ltd., heating and ventilating, 
water, gas and compressed air services; 
and Holliday, Hall and Stinson, Ltd., 
electrical installations and fittings. 
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Part of the Library (Old Building). 


The Machine Shop (New Building). 
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BUILDING EFFICIENCY 
By ‘“‘ ONLOOKER ” 


The Times newspaper, in a recent 
leading article, had some caustic 
things to say about the building 
industry. ‘ The building industry,” it 
said, “‘ stands out among the nation’s 
leading trades to-day for its poor out- 
put and general inefficiency. The gap 
between the performance of the best 
and worst firms is enormous, but the 
industry as a whole still retains the 
place it has held for several genera- 
tions as one of the least progressive 
and most wasteful. of British indus- 
tries, negligent of research, indifferent 
to innovation, and backward in man- 
agement and welfare. Between 1850 
and 1910, it has been authoritatively 
estimated, the economic efficiency of 
the industry improved by only 17 per 
cent., and almost the whole of this 
advance was attributable to the 
mechanisation of joinery work.” 

I have looked in the correspondence 
columns of 7he Times for some autho- 
ritative and indignant, repudiation of 
this charge, but up to the present none 
has been forthcoming. Can it be that 
there is no denying the charge? If 
The Times castigation is fair comment, 
then it is high time for’ the building 
industry to wake up. If it is unfair 
and unjustified, why has so much 
prominence been given to the matter 
in one of the nation’s leading daily 
newspapers, and ‘why have the so- 
called official spokesmen of the 
industry taken the matter lying down? 
While I should be the last to suggest 
that there is any room for compla- 
cency, I very much doubt whether the 
scathing criticism and harsh words of 
The Times are justified, and I would 
definitely cross swords with the writer 
of the article in regard to several of 
his conclusions. For instance: ‘‘ The 
housing section of the industry is par- 
ticularly burdened with work owing to 
the faulty official management of the 
housing programme.” The recognised 
fact is that the faulty official manage- 
ment of the housing progrdmme has 
put the specialised house-building 
industry out of business. So far from 
being over-burdened with work, it is 
forced to stand idly by while it sees 
the housing farce enacted by enthusi- 
astic if not too clever amateurs. Again, 
“If the existing control on demand 
were,removed, the bidding up of prices 
would probably. bring house-building 
to a temporary standstill.” Would it 
be a bad thing if the present chaotic 
programme were brought to a stand- 
still? Do not let us forget that we 
made practically no progress with the 
housing programme after the 1914-18 
war until it had been brought to a 
standstill by the Geddes Axe in 1921. 
““The poor performance of the indus- 
try ”’ which has “ become - especially 
noticeable in the building of houses ”’ 
is the performance of the present 
players who are practically without 
experience. Surely the time has 
arrived to bring their performance to 
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an end and to clear our stage for the 
professionals who know their work. 


There are many factors which to-day 
are slowing down progress and increas- 
ing costs. Rising cost is itself one 
reason—and a very good reason—for 
slowing down progress. Total building 
costs are a summation of many inter- 
dependent costs, including those of 
the production and distribution of 
materials, shop and site labour, super- 
vision, land values, public utility ser- 
vices, overheads and profits. The indi- 
vidual factors are being constantly 
analysed by the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Works, local housing 
authorities and builders, as well as by 
politicians, economists, free-lance 
statisticians, and journalists. The 
result of almost every analysis is the 
same; the various factors do not add 
up to the sum of the total cost. There 
is a very big difference which is 
accounted for by the factor of Waste. 
It is the persistence of this factor and 
its size in relation to the whole that 
justifies the charge of inefficiency. But 
before laying the charge at the door 
of the industry, let us examine this 
element of waste and see why it looms 
so large in the picture at the present 
time. 

, 


A Great ‘Achiovement. 


The average cost of building houses 
for several years before the war was 
8s. 9d. per foot super. Thus the build- 
ing cost of a 1,000-ft. super house 
amounted to £437 10s., to which had to 
be added the cost of land, roads, 
sewers and services, bringing the total] 
up to, say, £500. To build houses of 
this size to modern standards and at 
this price was the achievement of an 
industry that does not deserve to be 
stigmatised as inefficient. To rehouse 
one-quarter of the whole population 
within twenty years according to these 
standards and without any subsidy 
from the public purse was something 
to be proud of. To have accelerated 
the pace and improved the standard 
so that bigger and better and cheaper 
houses were being provided at the rate 
of over a quarter of a million per 
annum was indeed a public service of 
the first order. To have encouraged 
small savers to increase their holdings 
in building society funds from 
£70,000,000 to over £800,000,000 was an 
ethical advance unsurpassed by any 
other nation. By what standards 
can an industry capable of this great 
forward step be charged as being 
inefficient ? 

That was the story of the inter-war 
years. It is true that building costs 
have risen to 24s. per foot super, and 
even higher. It is jtrue that even 
with these advanced costs the pre-war 
standards of construction are not 
being maintained.. I make this 
assertion boldly in spite of The Times 
view that ‘‘ the houses now being built 
by local authorities are far better in 
design, equipment and quality than 
those of before the war.” Design is a 
matter of utility and taste and should 
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be ever improving. Equipment is a 
matter of desirability; we can have 
only what we can afford, and so. long 
as the houses are designed to accom- 
modate the equipment no great harm 
would be done if we had to wait for 
some of the refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc., until we can afford 
space in the factories to make them 
and the weekly incomes to pay for 
them. But quality is a matter of 
supreme importance, and the continued 
down-grading of standards necessitated 
by present high costs is a feature of 
post-war house-building that is to be 
regretted. It will make itself felt later 
in increased maintenance costs. 


House-Building a Specialised Business. 
The crux of this matter lies in the 
failure of the Government, the local 
authorities and the public to realise 
that house-building is a specialised 
activity, and that the specialist is to- 
day being crowded out by the amateur. 
House-building never has resulted 
from contracting activity. The réle of 
the local authority is surely not to 
build down to a price, but to see that 
others build up to a standard. They 
should ensure that the provisions of 
the Public Health and Town Planning 
Acts are complied with and leave the 
force of competition to produce more: 


‘and more houses. of ever-improving: 


standards of design, equipment and 
construction ag it has done in the past. 
and as it will do again. As a rule the 
customer is right; he knows what he 
wants and he insists on getting what 
he pays for. This rule _ breaks 
down when there is only one pur- 
chaser, and that is the fault, to-day. 
There is virtually only one purchaser 
for houses and that purchaser is 
attempting to safeguard his interests 
by putting into price competition a 
contracting industry which would be 
much more at ease if it were under- 
taking the diversity of works which 
lend themselves to the contracting 
method of building. The Times. has 
pointed out that other construction, 
the building of schools and hospitals, 
urgent industrial projects, and neces- 
sary repairs and maintenance, are 
suffering from the present concentra- 
tion of the contracting industry on 
house-building. If- the building 
industry can rightly be charged: with 
inefficiency, this will quickly be found 
out in the field in which building 
contractors are accustomed to operate. 
Meantime, get house-building back 
into the hands of the house-builders 
and let us judge the result in twelve 
months’ time. 


Building Apprenticeship: A Correction. 

In the report on ‘‘ Building Apprentice- 
ship ’’ which appeared on page 19 of our 
last issue, an error occurred in the sixth 
paragraph of the first column on that page- 
This should have read as 
follows : ‘‘ The successful candidate for the 
scholarship offered in conjunction with the 
London Master Builders’ Association. will 
be announced later.” 
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COMMUNITY UNIT * 
for 
AGED PERSONS 


FOR READING T.C. 


C. H. A. WILLETT, L.R.I.B.A., 
BOROUGH ARCHITECT 


THIS SCHEME ENVISAGES THAT THE 
persons living in the community unit 
would be those who have an assured 
income, and therefore would be able to 
pay a reasonable amount in addition 
to the normal rent, so as to relieve the 
rates of all or almost all the costs which 
such a scheme involves, especially as 
the tenants would have the advantage 
of amenities which they would not 
normally enjoy. 

The scheme in outline provides for a 
site of some 5} acres in extent, upon 
which would be erected 24 single-storey 
dweliings, each containing a living- 
room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchen with 
larder and fuel store, as shown on plans. 
There would be a house for a Warden 
and his family, also a central block 
containing @ common room, library and 
reading-room, together with a kitchen, 
laundry and a boiler-house containi 
boilers for all low-pressure heating an 
hot-water supplies.. A guest house, 
garages and cycle shelter are proposed, 
as well as garden plots, orchards and 
sundry amenities. 

Warpren.—The Warden would be 
provided with a family house, and it 
is suggested that it would be desirable 
to have a man with a small family—so 
as to have some young life in the com- 
munity. The Warden’s main purpose 
would be to organise such activities as 
may be required in the community life, 
to be responsible for heating, cleaning, 
catering and supplies, together with 
such other matters as would arise. 

It is suggested that there must not be 
the slightest suggestion of the ‘‘ Work- 
house master ’’ about such a post. The 
Wardeu would have to establish himself 
as friend and counsellor and one of the 
community, There must be no sugges- 
tion of ruling the lives of the aged 
persons or interfering with them, other- 
-. wise the whole basis of the scheme 
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would be wrecked, especially as large 


numbers of persons between the ages 
of 70 and 80 are active, intelligent, 
very alive and independent in their out- 
look, and would thus be very resentful 
of any suggestions that they were in 
need of shepherding. 

In addition to the Warden, it is sug- 


, gested that a non-resident staff would 


be necessary, consisting of a grounds- 
man (part time) for grass cutting, 
hedge clipping and tree pruning, and 
also a maid for the guest-house work, 
together with a part-time laundress and 
a kitchen hand. The oil-fired boilers 
supplying hot water for heating and for 
household purposes could easily be 
operated by the Warden, who might 
also be expected to do some of the 
grass cutting with a motor-driven 
ine, 

The residents would all be _ re- 
quired to contribute a fixed sum 
towards the services mentioned—since 
it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would be drawn from an income group 
which would in any case have to pay 
for like services if they were living 
elsewhere. 

Gurst Hovse.—This is an absolutely 
necessary feature of the scheme, since 
it is to be expected that the tenants 
will have their sons and daughters, with 
their families, and friends to visit them 
and to stay for periods; and it is clear 
that visitors could not be accommodated 
overnight in the actual living accom- 
modation of the A.P. dwellings. The 
guest house is designed to have double 
and single bedrooms, together with ade- 
quate sanitary accommodation; meals 
could be taken in the common room if 
desired. 

ADVANTAGES.—The accommodation to 


be provided would be such as to satisfy | 


the needs of ageing persons. They 
would be relieved of the necessity of 
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maintaining premises, or having 
unnecessary rooms to keep clean. 

For those who liked and were able to 
do gardening there would be adequate 
facilities to indulge their hobby by the 
provision of plots, each 5 poles 
in extent, which should be sufficient to 
cater for the needs of all and, in the 
cases of those who through infirmity or 
other reasons could not manage a plot 
of ground but liked pleasing and well- 
kept surroundings, there would be a 
— to keep all in order, and 

oubtless other of the occupants would 
take on any spare plots and generally 
assist in the maintenance and care of 
the grounds. This is an important 
point, because many old people are to 
be found living in houses with quite 
large gardens which are a real source 
of worry to them because of their 
inability to keep all in order or to 
obtain the necessary help, but who 
desire to live in well-kept surroundings 
and would be willing to pay a small 
weekly sum for the privilege. 

The provision of an orchard is sug- 
gested, and in that connection there 
would be interesting opportunities for 
management and for disposal of the 
produce. The possibility of being able 
to get a meal prepared for them in the 
common room would be appreciated 
greatly, as also the prompt attention 
which their own laundry could give 
and for which a charge would be made 
little or no greater than they would 
pay in the ordinary way. 

The opportunities for a pooling of 
interests would exist, and the found- 
ing of a smal{ well-stocked library 
would be a boon to most. The supply 
of background heating and constant hot 
water would likewise be welcomed. 

“Those who had motor-cars could pay 
a separate rent for the garages pro- 
vided, and it is suggested that the 
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charge should cover the rates plus a 
small addition for maintenance and 
capital costs—on the assumption that 
if they were living elsewhere they 
would either be renting a garage or 
have borne the capital cost of provid- 
ing one; there is, therefore, no reason 
to provide such a facility free of 
charge or even at a reduced charge. 

The aim of the scheme would be to 
give the utmost freedom of action to 
the tenants, but to have a strong com- 
munity spirit so that all would benefit 
fully from the amenities provided. 
Such a scheme would benefit the public 
generally because it would have the 
effect of releasing larger properties into 
the general housing pool; it would also 
provide a satisfactory way of lousin: 
economicallly the increasing number o 
aged persons and in many cases render 
it unnecessary for the A.P.s to seek a 
home with relatives. 

In the event of the death of one of 
the partners, the survivor could con- 
tinue to live there without its being 
considered extravagant accommodation 
for a single person, and probably avoid- 
ing the necessity for the surviver to 
seek a home with a relative—which is 
often the cause of much unhappiness 
for both sides. 

Future DE&vELOPMENT:—It may be 
that experience would show the need 
for additional buildings in which some 
special hobbies could be carried on, and 
which could not satisfactorily be done 
in the dwelling accommodation. Car- 
pentry, metal working and photography 
are three examples. 

It will be noted that the scheme 
makes no provision for a sick bay—this 
is a deliberate omission because it is 
felt that any case of minor sickness 
can best be handled in the patient’s 
own dwelling, whereas anything serious 
is a case for hospital treatment. 
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THE FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 


OF THE CHURCH 


PAPER* AT CONFERENCE OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


In a church, as in a house, the furnish- 
ing and embellishment, to be entirely 
satisfactory, should be fit for its purpose 
both in make and material, in harmony 
with its surroundings, and pleasing to the 
eye in form and colour; in short, the 
architect’s threefold touchstone of beauty 
will be found to apply :— 

A building’s beauty has a triple norm.— 
Convenience, strength, and comeliness of 
form. 

In the English church we have the 
triple strands of tradition, custom and de- 
velopment and through ali the varying 
expressions of public worship for 400 years 
there has been a continuity which is the 
very core of her growth. And the study 
which our churches and their equipment 
and worship have received during the past 
century, the experiments and tendencies 
of the church revival in that time, the 
very mistakes which have been made by 
pioneers and copyists alike, should find us 
equipped to-day with a better sense of 
what is proper to the House of God. 

And so to my subject. ‘‘ The ornaments 
of the Church and of the Ministers 
thereof... .” 

As the Christian life begins with holy 
baptism, I propose to start my short sur- 
vey of furniture and ornaments with— 


The Font. 


It is the age-old custom in our country 
for the font to stand in the body of the 


* Paper read by Mr. 8S. Rogers. 
F.R.1.B.A., at the recent York Conference of 
the Central Council for the Care of Churches. 
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church and not in a separate compartment 
or baptistery, “and this tradition should be 
strictly maintained. In the time of the 
finest development of the English church 
plan (the end of the 15th and beginning 
of the 16th centuries) the font very often 
had a position of suitable prominence and 
dignity raised on steps in the centre of 
the westernmost bay of the nave. In 
earlier and smaller churches it was some- 
times next to a pillar or in an aisle with 
only a single step, but always within the 
four walls of the church. 

In modern churches where a west door 
is not wanted (and there are several 
reasons why north and south doors near 
the west end are to be preferred) the font 
can find a central and suitable position 
near the west wall; wherever it be placed 
the standing-room for the minister and 
clerk and the godparents should :be care- 
fully planned in a clear space unencum- 
bered with’ seats or odds and ends of 
furniture. 

If the stone of which the font bow! is 
made be porous it should be lined with 
lead, and in every case the drain and pipe 
within the stem of the font should con- 
nect with a sump or dry-well below the 
floor so that the water may be carried off 
into the earth. 

Every font should have a cover. I have 
known churches which would generally be 
considered as ‘‘ well appointed ’’ lacking 
a drain or cover to the font, and I com- 
mend to the clergy, particularly to arch- 
deacons, the importance of seeing that 
these essentials are provided; the lack of. 


; 
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them is a grave breach of liturgical pro- 
priety and liable to encourage even further 
irreverence. 

The cover need not be elaborate; it 
gives opportunity for a variety in design. 
I need hardly say that it should not be 
rendered immobile by flower-pots or re- 
moved for the sake of floral extravagances 
which are most unseemly and sometimes 
damage the font itself. ; 

After the font the eye would be 
attracted by the chancel entrance with the 
screen and the great rood above; that is, if 
the church were furnished on traditional 
lines. To-day it is too often taken up 
with the pews, whieh shall have their 
proper, and subordinate, place later on. 

Amid the varieties of plan and style 
and growth of our parish churches, one 
feature is common to all, and that is the 
division into chancel and nave. . This 
division carries us back right to the door 
of the missionaries’ hut and the lattices, 
cancelli, of the basilicas; they are to-day 
represented by the chancel arch and the 
screen, beyond which the sacred offices are 
performed, while on their hither side the 
worshippers are ranged to bear their part. 

While I admit that there are certain 
types of building where a fully developed 
screen would be inappropriate, I urge that 
the tradition should never be entirely 
abandoned. In spite of spoliation and 
neglect and of deliberate removal in more 
modern times, this land has probably a 
greater treasure of screens than any 
other, and it should be remembered that 
the Elizabethan orders for the removal of 
lofts and images not only did not apply 
t« the screens below them, but sometimes 
definitely gave instructions for reparations 
to the screens and particularly to their 
cornices which had suffered, it may be, 
from rough usage when the loft was dc- 
stroyed. 


BRAMSHOTT CHURCH, HANTS. On the left is shown the aggressive Victorian reredos of the mantelpiece type, quite- 


unsuited to a 13th-century chancel, and the awkward steps and commonplace communion rails. On the sight is seen the 


church as restored. The walls have 
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been whitened, the small chancel cleared of furniture and the original jevels restored. 
There are a simple and dignified Altar and curtains. 
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In this functional and ferro-concrete 
age, when some would have us believe that 
we have outgrown the old models and need 
freedom of expression in our church 
building, I value the chancel-screen as a 
salutary corrective, for not only is it truly 
functional but it sets a standard of good 
manners and liturgical propriety. 


The Chancel. 

So we pass through the screen into the 
chancel, where we find another line of 
division. I refer to the sanctuary step, 
or the communion step as it is more often 
called, which has a greater ritual and 
practical significance than a step at the 
entrance te the chancel; in passing, I may 
be allowed to say that it may be desirable 
in a modern church to omit the chancel 
step and let the nave floor level run on 
until the sanctuary step is reached. 

East’ of this step everything is deliber- 
ately subordinate to the altar; west of it 
were the seats for the parson and the 
clerk or clerks who assisted at the ser- 
vices. But there was not always space 
for a present-day surpliced choir, and the 
intrusion of these bands of singers into 
chancels neither designed for them nor 
large enough became most unfortunately 
the rule in nearly every church beginning 
in the late ’forties of the last century. 

At first it was a matter of some daring, 
later on of great satisfaction, and chancels 
old and new had their floors raised to 
exhibit the singers and enhance their per- 
formance. 

And into the chancel with the choir 
went the parson, when his former reading 
pew was abandoned, but unfortunately he 
did not resume the chief place back to 
the screen, which his early predecessors 
had occupied, but was ranged with the 
choir facing north or south or sometimes 
in a little gig-like seat-and-desk by their 
side, and the sight of clergyman’s 
whiskers in profile became, after the ex- 
citement of its novelty, an almost stereo- 
typed feature of a restored chancel— 
almost, but not quite, for there are still 
unspoiled churches up and down the 
country which escaped this mark of the 
Gothic revival in which the parson’s seat 
is found against the screen. 

I do not wish to dogmatise on the 
“‘ correct ’’ position of the choir and clergy 
seats, but I do stress that the position of 
the sanctuary step in new churches and 
the recovery of its original position in old 
ones is very important, for on it may de- 
pend the dignity of the altar and the 
convenient planning of the entire sanc- 
tuary. 


Having crowded the chancel with seats . 


and singers, it seemed desirable to the 
Restorers to provide ‘‘a_ well-raised 
altar,’’ which could be obtained only by 
steps, and it was not properly understood 
that additional steps required far greater 
length than the average chancel afforded. 

The mistake began with two, or even 
three, steps at the entrance to the chancel ; 
another, and perhaps the least objection- 
able, at the east end of the choir seats; 
then, after too short an interval, two more, 
with the communion rail on top of them, 
and another or perhaps two only three 
feet further on, leaving on the altar plat- 
form two feet or even less in front and 
at the ends of the altar; by such mis- 
taken steps the already cramped sanctuary 
flodr-space became little better than a 
flight of unequally distributed stairs. 

It is more generally appreciated to-day 
that a well-placed altar with fewer and 
broader levels before it is the desideratum, 
and in dealing with an old sanctuary or 
chapel ‘floor it is important to retain or 
recover the original levels, for they will 
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be found to be the most convenient for 
use to-day. 

There should be at least 3 ft. on which 
pag te rg may stand - the altar and 4 ft. 
is better. approaching s or ste 
should be 2 ft. broad pone Pm vould. 
5 ft. (or 4ft. at the least) between the 
lowest altar step and the communion rail. 
West of the rail, at a distance of 12in., 
the sanctuary step will occur, and there 
should be a clear floor-space of 5 ft. be- 
yond it before the seating begins. Then, 
and not till then, can a decision be made 
as. to whether the remaining space will 
accommodate a choir of the size desired ; 
the wrong way to furnish the chancel is 
to entrench a choir firmly in the western 
half and simply ‘‘ do the best you can”’ 
with what is left for the sanctuary. 

There are, of course, exceptions to most 
of the dimensions which I have given, and 
in very small chancels only one change of 
level may be possible, and this should be 
the communion step and not less than 
4 ft. 6in. from the altar. 

Where the chancel is long enough 
nothing gives greater dignity to the altar 
—next, of course, to its actual adorn- 
ments—than the generous levels of the 
steps which approach it. 


The Altar. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the altar, because it is the most impor- 
tant piece of furniture in the church, must 
be seen by as many people at once as is 
possible; there should be some reserve in 
this matter, and that is where the chancel 
screen is so valuable. Let me say quite 
bluntly, then, that the altar should not 
shout its presence; the worshippers should 
rather be led to,discover it. If the details 
of the reredos or the design of the Cross 
can be recognised from the west door it is 
pretty certain that something is amiss. 
From the west door, as I have said, it is 
the great rood which should edify the 
worshipper, and the ‘‘ something beyond ”’ 
impression which is given by the screen; 
when the screen is reached it is time to 
appreciate the altar and the beauty of 
its surroundings. 

And this beauty can be attained very 
largely by following the advice given, in 
quite a different connection, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who once said: ‘“ To 
omit, to omit, to omit, there, if only we 
knew it, lies half our art.”” I am quite 
sure that maxim will help us here. 

Be, therefore, on the look-out for all 
superfluous wall decoration, unnecessary 
furniture, thrones, stools, desks, gongs, 
little mats, and fal-lals of all kinds; some 
of them are necessary on occasions, then 
by all means let them be brought in and 
taken out when the service is over; to 
leave them standing about gives an untidy 
look to the sanctuary and robs the altar 
of its dominance. 

The Holy Table is the Prayer Book 
name for the altar, and I wish we would 
pay more attention to the implications of 
that title; too often the reverence due to 
the altar is lost sight of by neglect of 
appropriate adornment and by parsimony 
in its construction. 

Whether the altar be of stone or wood, 
its proportions are important. It must 
be of convenient height, which in the very 
largest churches cannot well be more than 
3 ft. 6in., and as a rule 2 in. or 3 in. less 
is better. Its length is to some «extent 
governed by the width of the sanctuary 
or by the vertical lifes of the east window 
with its rere-arch, but I would concede 
to what I may call the ‘‘ west-door view ”’ 
that where a narrow chancel remains at- 
tached to a much wider church, the altar 
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should be more in proportion with the 
width of the nave. 

It should be of the best possible work- 
manship, and I stress this because there 
are sp many “ cheap ”’ altars made to-day, 
starved in their timber to reduce the price 
so that more may be spent on their fren- 
tals and reredos. This seems to me 
entirely wrong, God’s Board itself de- 
serves the. best treatment, and then its 
coverings may be as good as can be 
afforded. 

Above all, I deprecate the rather flimsy 
three-sided casings which too often serve 
as altars, for they are, in my experience, 
seldom: moved, never cleaned out, and be- 
come an harbourage of dust and cobwebs ; 
even when they are sufficiently substan- 
tial and have ey fronts ti err in 
another respect, for they suggest the omis- 
sion of the frontal so that the carved 
front may be seen! 

I have no hesitation in advising that 
the best form of altar is frankly the table 
with four or, where the length is over 
7 ft., eight massive legs turned after the 
16th-century models, with broad moulded 
stretchers connecting them. Particular 
care should be given to the or mensa, 
which should be very securely framed with 
its top edges as nearly true square as 
the wood will allow without danger of 
———s i hs aa 

Width is a t adjyunc i 2 y> 
and while a 6-f altar in a side chapel 
may perhaps be as narrow as 2 ft. one 
twice that Iength should be at least 
3 ft. 6in., but the architect who knows 
his job will — according to the 
space at his disposal. 

The altar should have a frontal (and 
probably a frontlet), a line cloth at. ser- 
vice-time, and a backcloth or some decora- 
tive feature behind. I am, personally, 
entirely opposed to the idea that a frontal 
should be dropped because of the beauty 
or the antiquity of the altar, but I can 
only provide the frontal and expect that 
it will be used at service-time. Should 
the sacristan choose to remove the frontal 
and other, ornaments when — is ye 
thereby following medieval precedent, 
could a complain, but there should be 
no half-measures and no deliberate en- 
couragement of bare altars—except on 


Good Friday. 


Silk Tapestry. 

In times past frontals have been of wood, 
recious metals, and textiles and em- 
roideries. The former were naturally on 

stiff frames, but they were definitely 
movable and afford no precedent.for a 
fixed elaborate front to-day. But. the. 
hanging of tapestry or silk was, and is, the 
more usual and more manageable. It is 
hung from a rod an inch or so below the 
table-edge, or attached to a strong linen 
cover fitting box-lid-like over the altar; 
the former method is best, as it allows 
some fullness of material, which prevents 
the frontal looking flat and wallpapery. 
The frontlet is a strip of from four to six 
inches in depth sewn on to.a linen cloth 
which covers the mensa and falls over the 
back, where it is secured by a rod or 
hooks, the frontlet fitting tight over the 
front edge and masking the frontal-rod. 
Frontals of very elaborate embroidery may 
really need to be mounted on frames ; there 
is no objection to this provided that the 
frame is not applied to materials which do 
not demand it. 

The fair linen should be put on before 
the Communion service; it should be the 
exact width of the altar and hang to within 
a few inches of the floor at each end. 
Fortunately, the habit of allowing about 
two inches of this cloth to overlap the 
front edge of the altar is dying out, and 
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‘PUTTENHAM CHURCH, SURREY. Above 
church before restoration, with dark-coloured walls, heavy 
Victorian furniture, organ partly blocking the small chancel, 
On the right is the church as restored. 
Walls have been whitened, organ removed and bench- 
ends simplified ; there are a well-proportioned dorsal and 
modern window. 
century levels have had to be retained, but those of the 
Sanctuary have been improved. 


and the bare Altar. 


panelling under a good 


ne new cloth should be made which will 
allow its continuance. Whether the fair 
linen be always left on the altar or not, 
there should be a dust cover of coloured 
linen of similar size. 

There is now the background to consider, 
and the relation of the altar to the window 
above. 

As a rule, it is best for the dorsal or 
reredos to be only very slightly taller than 
the altar itself, dices’ its central portion 
may sometimes be higher or have a curved 
outline. If the wall-space is awkwardly 
high (which scarcely ever occurs in old 
churches) it is unwise to try to cover ‘it 
by the reredos. A separate scheme of 
sculpture or a central figure above the 
normal reredos is the better solution. 

In the great churches of the Middle 
Ages, where there was what may almost 
be called a wall of sculpture behind the 
high aitar, this big-scale work never 
touched the altar, for the lowest tier was 
invariably arranged so as to form a 
separate composition approximating to the 
normal reredos. 

It is all too easy to swamp an altar, and 
a tall reredos will tend to make the altar 
a mere predella to its own chief ornament. 

The use of colour in both frontal and 
reredos is essential, but it must be the 
right colour or colours; as a tule, what 
looks well in a drawing-room is disappoint- 
ing in a church, where the dimensions and 
the lighting are so different. What are 
known as “‘art-shades’’ are generally 
disappointing, too, and it is best to have 
good, strong heraldic colouring managed 
by someone accustomed to churches rather 
than drawing-rooms. 

The Gothic Revival men conceded colour 
{not always with success) in frontals, but 
failed lamentably in their reredoses. Who 
does not know the mantelpiece type, with 
its aggressive marble shelf and chilly 
arcade and gables behind, which as often 
as not contain nothing in particular? The 
composition attracts attention away from 
the altar and has nothing satisfactory to 
return. The first attempts at figure 
sculpture were weak and ‘unsatisfactory, 
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is seen the 


The 19th- 


I am 


since. 
always careful to retain pest | of the 
y 


and we have done betier 


** revival ’’ period when it is really worth 
it, and have sometimes retained the figures 
and given them an entirely new and more 
reposeful setting. 
_ Heraldry is a valuable item of decora- 
tion, and its introduction gives an added 
interest to reredos or monument or screen 
or other furniture on which it, may be 
used, but it must be genuine and should 
not be overdone. 

It is far better not to attempt or allow 
a reredos where funds are not sufficient to 
make it really worthy of its position. Far 
better to make the frame of it first and 
fill it with a good design tapestry and wait 
for its completion on the right scale. 


Curtains. 

If curtains are hung at each end of the 
reredos—and it is very seemly that they 
should be, for they have a long tradition 
and are practical and artistic—they should 
be hung at right angles to the east wall 
and not splayed out ‘to show the 
pattern,”’ and here may I enter a protest 
at the desire, which is too prevalent, to see 
everything at once? It should be remem- 
bered that the church, or the chancel, is 
not a show or a staged scene, but that the 
series of its compartments—nave, choir, 
sanctuary, altar—connected though they 
are, have each their own content, so to 
speak, and deserve more than just a nave- 
view treatment. You see them in their 
proper setting when closer to them; for 
instance, the altar cross and reredos, as I 
have said, are set in proportion with the 
sanctuary. Banners, if they are left to 
ornament the sanctuary, should be placed 
against the side walls and not slewed 
round half-west on the chance of getting a 
glance from someone in the nave, and it 
is surely ca to ——— that you have 
a processional cross by strapping it on to 
the choir seats, when you nave a undo it 
and take it somewhere else before a pro- 
cession ! 

So far we have considered the altar’s 
material and form, its ‘colourful frontal 
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and reredos—the latter of moderate height 
and simple outline—with riddel curtains 


‘enshrining it at each end, and ample 


standing room before it. We now come to 
the smaller ornaments. 

The unbroken English tradition is for 
two lights only, set direct upon the mensa, 
and these candlesticks should be of modest 
height. A row of six, besides being quite 
foreign to our use, immediately becomes 
assertive and takes possession of the scene, 
but additional lights may be added in 
hanging candelabra, in tall’candlesticks on 
the sanctuary floor and in prickets at the 
front ends of the rods which carry the 
curtains. : 

There are some large sanctuaries in 
which the altar stands away from the east 
wall where the curtain rods may be carried 
conveniently by four posts some seven or 
eight feet high, and these posts may them- 
selves bear additional lights: But this 
arrangement, beautiful though it be in an 
appropriate setting, should not be pressed 
everywhere ; indeed, it has too often earned 
criticism from unfortunate examples where 
the posts have been meagre and the pro- 
portions cramped to suit a too narrow 
chancel. - 

If the reredos include carved figures with 
a central Christ, whether on the cross, or 
standing, or seated in majesty, it is clearly 
an error of taste—to put it no higher—to 
set a standing cross before it; but if the 
background have no centrepiece or be of 
textile, without any central emblem, a 
standing cross seems desirable—the two 
lights are the more essential ornaments. 
The altar cross may be a beautiful thing 
when handled by one who understands 
proportion; plain brass should not be 
admitted here, for it’ is blatant and 
inartistic. 

A desk or cushion for the service book is 
the only other necessity, except, of course, 
the actual communion vessels, and long 
altars may have two such cushions which 
may be suffered to remain out of service 
time. 

Flowers in vases are clearly out of place 
in front of a decorated reredos, for they 
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violate an artistic principle and always tend 
to be overpowering; they were popular in 
the days of the last century when back- 
grounds were bleaker, but now that we are 
improving in that particular they present a 
striking instance of misdirected zeal; and 
the loving care which arranges them, but 
does not always remove them when they 
have wilted, could be so much better spent 
on arranging them elsewhere—at the sides 
of the altar, for instance, or on window-sills, 
or in front of the altar steps, where the 
can be displayed in larger masses with muc 
better effect and without the hideous 
tyranny of the brass vase. 

I, personally, feel that there is something 
revolting in the presence of flowers in pro- 
cess of decay upon an altar; and the inevi- 
table drippings of water, leaves, and the 
presence of insects are additional objections. 

I have gone into some detail into what I 
have learned to be the essentials of altar 
furnishing, and now turn to two items in 
the sanctuary before moving west to the 
choir and nave. 


A Useful Cupboard. 

In old churches where the piscina 
has its drain in working order, it ae 
be desired to make use of it, thoug 
I have generally found it more con- 
venient to place another in the sacristy 
for the thorough cleansing of the vessels 
after service; it is sometimes useful to cover 
a disused piscina with an oak shelf, shaped 
to the recess and projecting slightly in front 
to take the crewetts and See -dish, but a 
credence table is needed as well for larger 
objects. I have found a cupboard, of suit- 
able height, is sometimes useful; its top 
supplies a credence and within it can be 
placed a bread canister, extra purificators, 
alms-bags, and so on, and, on a separate 
shelf, matches and tapers for the altar 
candles. But, whether table or cupboard, 
the design should be practical and simple 
without strange curves and knobbles of 
carving. 

Our old churches supplied seats on the 
south side of the sanctuary (generally three 
in number) for the sacred ministers, and 
some are of great beauty. They often 
followed the rise of the steps before the 
altar, the celebrant, of course, in the 
highest seat with the readers of the gospel 
and epistle, in that order, on his left, and 
this is the proper order whether the seats 
be raised or level. Stone seats certainly 
deserve a cushion or cushions and wooden 
ones as well. 

On the occasion of a visit from the 
bishop chairs should be set on the north 
side of the sanctuary for him and his chap- 
lains, and these should not be left standing 
about when he has gone. 

The north wall frequently has an 
aumbry, a cupboard recessed in the wall, 
which was one of the places most usual for 
the holy sacrament to be reserved for the 
communion of the sick, and no place could 
be more convenient when it is authorised 
for that use to-day. 

On leaving the sanctuary we pass the 
sanctuary step, where it is usual for the 
communicants to kneel, and it is natural 
to supply some support for them. The 
polished pole and cast-iron or brass stand- 
ards which became so popular are one of 
the unhappiest legacies of the ‘‘ Revival,’’ 
and they should be removed whenever 
opportunity offers. In their stead long, low 
kneeling desks or a continuous balustrade 
rail, both of wood, are far more convenient 
and less obtrusive. The desks, with a 
broad gap between them, should be cal- 
culated for a definite number of persons, 
4, 5, or 6 as the width of the chancel may 
allow; the continuous rail should have a 
pair of gates in the centre with a smoothly 
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ing bolt so that they may be firm 
when fastened. 

There are many such rails surviving from 
the 16th century and later, and these 
balusters afford quite permissible ‘‘ copy,”’ 
but they are over-massive for present-day 
purposes and too high for convenience ; the 

eight of rail or desk should be about 26 
inches above the step. I have never found 
that these balustrades look out of place in 
a much older building, whereas the low 
arched and traceried barriers, in their at- 
tempt to be “in keeping’’ with a Gothic 
church, invariably appear as intruders. 

I have mentioned the need for a good 
clear space west of the sanctuary ms 
beyond this, if the chancel be long enough, 
is where the singers may be placed. The 
choir seats should be properly designed in 
graduated rows, the lower for boys and the 
upper on more generous spacing for adults ; 
they should be on wood platforms of, say, 
three and eight inches respectively, and it 
will be found that a properly designed block 
of two rows will be seven feet wide, pees 7 
an inch or two less, and in passing I mould 
say that two rows of ordinary church-seat- 
ing will not be convenient for choir seats, 
There should be a central space between 
these seats as wide as possible; five feet 
should be the minimum and ten feet is, of 
course, just twice as good. It is better to 
omit one row of choir-seats, on one or both 
sides, rather than cramp this important 
central passageway. 

In medieval choir plans the back row of 
seats was returned against the screen and 
the parson would use the seat next the 
screen door on the south side. If this 
arrangement can be restored so much the 
better (in my opinion), but it is not always 
easy to overcome a preference for the side- 
ways parson. 

Beyond the screen and chancel arch, at 
the east end of the nave, there should 
always be a broad space clear of furniture 
before the seating begins, for here various 
things happen in the course of different 
services ; for instance, part of the marriage 
service is held here with a group of six or 
more people assembled, the coffin is placed 
here at a funeral and space is needed for its 
decent handling; the Litany is normally 
said at a desk here, and here is the prin- 
cipal station in a procession. I advise a 
space of ten feet be left clear in front of the 
screen, or as near that space as possible. 


Design and Spacing of Pews. 

The pews themselves need not be un- 
comfortable if properly designed and 
spaced. Twenty inches at least should be 
nome for each person measured between 
the ends for seats holding five or less, but 
for longer pews the “‘ over-all ’’ measure- 
ment should be a multiple of 20 inches. 
The seat-backs should have a slope of one 
inch and the seatboards of half an inch, 
and the seats should be not less than 14 
inches broad set out in rows across the 
church spaced three feet (at least) back 
to back. Wide passageways from west 
to east are important factors in the ap- 
pearance and convenience of a church. I 
know only one parish church where the 
central passage is eight feet wide, the 
effect is superb; but except in very 
small churches six feet should be the 
minimum, with the side aisles rather less. 

In most old churches the existing seat- 
ing arrangements must probably be kept, 
but where any re-seating is contemplated 
wider gangways should be an important 
part of the scheme. 

There should be a good pewless area 
at the west end of the nave—and of the 
aisles if the north and south doors are 
near the west end—where space may be 
found for bookshelves, tables for litera- 
ture, and umbrella stands. 
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Except when at the altar the parson 
addresses the congregation from three 
different places: 1, from his stall where 
he turns round to face them; 2, from the 
lectern, and 3, from the pulpit. 

There is no correct ition for lectern 

or pulpit; both should be placed as the 
ne and shape of the church seem to 
need. 
Wood is a kinder material for both 
these items, and while we have handsome 
and elaborate pulpits of stone and wood 
surviving from medieval times with 
more of a later date which we should 
cherish with the greatest care, it seems 
better to aim at ne. less elab- 
orate to-day, relying on simple and grace- 
ful outline and putting more into mould- 
ings and less into carved adornment. And 
among the desirable omissions I do 
earnestly include those little coloured 
flaps and the brass desks they so often 
cover; a wood desk and a cushion are 
much pleasanter, and if the bishop is 
sacs throw a fine tapestry hanging 
our feet long and two wide over all to 
mark the occasion. 

A lot of unnecessary money has been 
spent on alms-bags and pulpit falls and 
trivialities which might have provided 
something really worth while. I know of 
a@ church which has four sets of alms- 
bags, red, white and blue, and, of course, 
green, the colour of nature we are told, 
six bags to a set and this church still 
lacks a font-cover. 

Wood is better for a lectern than metal 
and is more often within the means of 
the donor and the power of the designer, 
and in either material it is best to avoid 
poultry; a carefully-sloped desk and a 
gracefui pedestal with a firm base are the 
chief essentials. : 

I have only time for two notes on the 
organ. 

I cannot tell you where to put it; it 
depends on the whereabouts of the choir 
to some extent and the space that can be 
afforded. There are, however, two places 
that it is safe to avoid, one is in the 
chancel and the other a little penthouse 
built out of the chancel. 

In planning a new organ do not specify 
a concert instrument—two manuals are 
enough for the ordinary church—and 
money should be spent on tone and 

uality rather than on throbbing effects. 

he organ can be a sweet handmaid to 
worship; it should not be allowed to be- 
come an overbearing master. 

There are many other things which you 
have to supervise which I have no time 
to touch, and I could plead with you for 
20 minutes on the text: ‘‘Is this tablet 
really necessary?” 


OBITUARY 


H. F. Traylen, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death, at the age 
of 73, of Mr. ——— Francis Traylen, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., of Stamford. 


B. J. McAdam, F.R.1.B.A. 
e death is recorded of Mr. Bernard 
Joseph McAdam, F.R.1.B.A., aged 67. 


C. H. M. Bompas, A.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death on 
June 28, at Southampton, of Mr. Christ- 
opher Henry Mason Bompas, A.R.I.B.A, 
A. S. J. Elliott. 


We regret to record the death of Mr’ 
Albert Samuel John Elliott, at the age of 
81. Until his retirement last year, Mr. 
Elliott was managing director of Samuel 
Elliott and Sons (Reading), Ltd., of 
Caversham, a business he took over from 
his father, who had come from Newbury, 
in 1902. He was a founder-member and 
past-president of the Reading and District 
Building Trades Employers’ Association. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilet we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional end other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve. 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 


Sm,—I do not think the occasion of the 
retirement of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve 
from the chairmanship of the B.A.T.C., 
to which you refer in your issue of July 4, 
should be allowed to pass without an ex- 
pression of appreciation on behalf of the 
building industry of the services he has 
rendered to the cause of apprenticeship in 
the building crafts. The particular, and 
most probably the lasting, service in this 
respect rendered by Sir Malcolm was in 
making the official circles concerned with 
building activity apprenticeship-conscious. 
He, with a few of his immediate sup- 
porters in 1943-44, had an uphill task. It 
would perhaps not be going too far to say 
that by the earnestness and strength of 
his advocacy he imposed his views thereon 
upor Government administrative circles 
generally—this to the advantage of all 
concerned. Therein, I believe, lies his 
great achievement. Whatever may 
happen, it is hardly possible that appren- 
ticeship will be allowed again to sink to 


the level of the Cinderella of the industry’s 


interests. 

It is perhaps not purely accidental that 
an eminent lawyer should in the twentieth 
century interest himself in apprenticeship. 
He belongs to a calling which has one of 
the earliest, if not first, truly ‘‘ national ’’ 
scheme of apprenticeship, as, according to 
Douthwait’s History of Gray’s Inn, 
Edward I (January 7, 1271-72) ‘‘ enjoined 
the Lord Chief Justice with his fellow- 
judges to appoint attorneys and appren- 
tices chosen in every county throughout 
England for their aptitude and ability, the 
Council [the then King’s Council] deeming 
seven-score persons sufficient, but giving 
the judges discretionary power to increase 
or reduce that number as they might see 
fii. These persons and no others were to 
intermeddle in the business of the law.’ 

The antecedents of his own calling must 
have given Sir Malcolm much inspiration 
(as indeed they must have given Mr. F. W. 
Beney, the eminent K.C. who drafted the 
National Scheme of Apprenticeship), as 
the principles of the recruitment, training 
and local registration: of apprentices set up 
by that enjoinment nearly seven centuries 
ago have in principle been maintained to 
the present time, and are still among the 
essentials of the present National Scheme 
of Apprenticeship for the Building In- 
dustry—the only major deviation being 
that now anyone appears to be able to 
exercise the dangerous privilege of ‘‘ inter- 
meddling ”’ with the business of building 
and, it may be, with ‘‘ the business of the 
law,’’ much, possibly, to the people’s loss. 

The maxim apparently followed by Sir 
Malcolm in this sphere of his public work 
is that what is good enough for the Law 
is almost good enough for the Building 
Industry. Whether this be true or not 
in the realm of moral values, it is a fact 
that’ the industry is deeply indebted to 
Sir Malcolm for his work on behalf of the 
‘at one time—almost forgotten (as he 
‘was forsaken) building craft apprentice, 
and the industry’s realisation of this 
should not go unrecorded. The industry 
will greatly miss this quiet but great 
crusader, 

W. H. Forsprxe, Chairman, 
National Joint Apprenticeship 
Board for the Building Industry. 

11, Weymouth-street, W.1. 
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Milled Sheet Lead for Roofing. 
To THE Epiror or 7'he Builder. 

Sm,—Mr. Leslie T. Moore, in his most 
interesting dnd informative paper on 
‘* Structural Caré of Ancient Churches,”’ 
reported in The Builder for June 20, 
compares milled lead sheet unfavourably 
with cast lead sheet. 

Over a number of years we have given 
careful study to this controversial point 
and have not been able to find factors of 
practical significance which place cast sheet 
lead in front of milled sheet lead as a 
roofing material. 

With the advent of milled sheet lead, 
produced in larger sheets than in the 
traditional cast form, a tendency was 
created to fix the lead in pieces too large 
to give free movement with temperature 
changes. Thus premature failure by crack- 
ing occurred in some instances, giving rise 
to a wrong impression that milled lead as 
a material was inferior to cast lead. 

With proper fixing, milled sheet lead 
can be expected to compare favourably 
with cast sheet lead in providing a roof 
covering with a very long life. 

R Knicart, 
Technical Information Bureau of 
Lead Industries Development Council. 
London, S.W.1. 


Theft and Damage on Building Sites. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sirn,—Employers and operatives alike in 
the building industry are concerned at the 
amount of wilful damage which is being 
done on building sites. Not only is 
deliberate, malicious damage being done to 
buildings themselves, but the industry is 
finding that pilfering and theft of plant 
and materials are becoming more and 
more prevalent. In many cases children 
are responsible, and on behalf of my 
members I wish to appeal for the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the general public 
in stopping it. 

Not only does this damage and pilfering 
result in substantial loss to the property 
of local authorities and builders them- 
selves, it is a definite setback to the build- 
ing programme. Production and more 
production are called for by the Govern- 
ment in, a desire to provide houses for the 
people, and the shortage of essential mate- 
rials is already well known. Damage and 
theft of this kind add to the shortage, 
which means that work already done has 
to be done over again, and it is dis- 
heartening to employers and operatives in 
the building trade who are trying to serve 
the public with their urgent needs. 

1 therefore appeal most earnestly to 
everyone, particularly residents near build- 
ing sites, who may see anything of this 
kind going on, to dial 999 immediately 
and to give the fullest information to the 
Police, who will arrive promptly in 
response to such a call. 

Rosert E. STENNING, 
Secretary, L.M.B.A. 
London, W.C.1. 


Books for Students. 

Mr. Winston Walker, A.R.I.B.A., 
issues an appeal to architects for books 
of a nature necessary to architectural 
students. Books on draughtsmanship, 
lettering, shadow projection, colour and 
interior decoration, building construction, 
elements and history of architecture are 
urgently needed by students; any such 
that can be spared from architects’ book- 
shelves should be sent to Mr. Walker, at 
107, Sloane-street, S.W.1, by whom they 
will be acknowledged before being dis- 
tributed without charge, other than for 
postage, etc., to students within the Com- 
monwealth. 
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THE IMPLEMENTATION OF. 


PLANS 


POLICY OF M.O.T.C.P. 

Pians- for the redevelopment of our 
cities could at no stage be regarded as a 
paper pattern, as though one were cutting 
out a dress, declared a senior official of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
during an informal talk on ‘‘ The Imple- 
mentation of Plans’? on July 1. The 
speaker, who was addressing representa- 
tives of the professional and technical 


-Press, said ; ‘‘ Cities are living, constantly 


changing things,.each having its own dis- 
tinctive personality, and they cannot be 
slashed about as though they were masses 
of inert material.’’ 

A plan should not be approached light- 
heartedly : it was not something that could 
be ‘‘ dashed off’? by a technical genius 
overnight. Consultants often expected to 
see their plans carried out exactly as they 
had been prepared. It was important to 
remember, however, that the object of 
plans was to provide towns for people to 
live in : they were not intended to be exer- 
cises in art. If they were to be worth 
anything, they could only rest on the basis 
of democratic acceptance. The age of 
obligatory planning, of forcing planning 
down people’s throats, had gone long since. 
Some of the results of such planning—as, 
for example, at Bath—were very fine, but 
it was not suited to our age and the condi- 
tions of democracy. The first thing a con- 
sultant working for a town must realise 
was that his plan, however good it might 
be technically, had to go through the 
‘mill ’’ of acceptance by the citizens of 
the town, through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives. They might make it a less 
effective piece of art, but, after all, a town 
was primarily the. concern of the people 
who lived in it. 

Dealing with the implementation of a 
plan after it had been accepted in greater 
or less degree, the Ministry spokesman 
illustrated his observations by reference to 
a plan for the redevelopment of a central 
city site of some six or seven acres. This 
entailed an analysis of the existing uses 
of the various sites and the lengths of the 
lives of the buildings. The completing of 
the pattern in accordance with these basic 
considerations would be .a process extend- 
ing over 30 or 40 years. It might be said 
that that was a very long-drawn-out opera- 
tion, even after giving due regard to the 
desirability of avoiding too much disloca- 
tion of the life of the community and too 
much financial loss. But the fact remained 
that our towns had taken a very long time 
to grow. ‘‘ Mushroom town ’”’ was a term 
of abuse in any country. The gracious city 
was nearly always the product of reason- 
ably slow development. The problem we 
were facing was without parallel in the 
history of the world ; 30 or 40 of our cities, 
which had taken hundreds of years to 
grow, had had the vitals knocked out of 
them. We had the task of rebuilding them 
all, and it could not be done overnight. 

Planning must be fluid and flexible. No 
one man, no group, however competent or 
hardworking, could at any point in time 
foresee all the possibilities, the way events 
would unfold over the next 30 to 40 years. 
It was to be hoped that authorities would 
not attempt to “‘ steam-roller ’’ their plans 
through, but keep an open mind. However 
elaborate the survey might have been 
before the plan was prepared, they must 
be ready for substantial modifications. 

At the moment the Ministry was concen- 
trating on what could be done in the 
rebuilding of our cities within the next five 
or ten years. 
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R.1.B.A. 


MEMBERSHIP 
On Tuesday, June 24, the following 
members were elected :— 


As FELLows. 
E. D. N.. Bomer C. S. M. Davidson 
(Farnham Common). (Whitestone, or. Ex- 


T. H. B. Burrough 
a near Bris- 
tol). 


. A. Fitton (Man- 
chester). 

Wee Poppleton 
(Wakefield). 

W. J. Reed 
Surrey). 


(Purley, 


eter). 
Vv. J. Kirkham 


(London). 

D. P. Marshall (Seven 
Kings). 

I. F. Roberts (Bram- 
ley). : 

J. W. Wilcox (Lon- 

n). 

F. ®. Wright (Lon- 
don). 


As ASSOCIATES. 


J. 8. A. Allan (Dun- 
dee). 
H. Appleton {Long 
n). 
7. Armstrong (Edin- 


L. McK. Baff (Bil- 
lericay). 
. &. Bantin (Croy- 


mn). 

. R. Beloff (London). 

Bloxham (London). 

. W. Boning (Hors- 
forth, nr. is). 

<. D. Buchan, BSc., 
A.M.T.P.I. (Sur- 
biton). 

R. W. Burgess (Camp- 
sie, New South 
Wales). =p 
H. W. Callard (Whit- 
church, Glam). _. 

. §. Campbell (Vic- 
toria, Australia). 

G. R. Castle (Hull). 

J. J. A. Count, 
B.A.(Arch.) (Rick- 
mansworth). 

Rk. T. Chappelle (Staf- 
ord). 

Miss A. pre 
(Edgware). 

H. J. Collier (High 


Wycombe). 
1. Creak (Boston 
Sea) 


8. Dahl (Lon- 


don). 

i E. P. Day (Bea- 
consfield). = 
F. Deakin (Birming- 
ham). 

Rk. S. Dean (Epsom). 
P. A Deane, M.A. 
(Cantab.) (London). 
Pp. A. Devaney (Dub- 


lin). 

I. G. Dunn (London). 

H. V. Fletcher (Dar- 
Hagen). 

« . Foreman (Exe- 
er). 

V. F. Fouché (Durban, 
South Africa). 

0. Gill, B.A. . (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

P. Goodridge (Lon- 
don). 

N. H. de S. A. Gunar- 

(Melbourne, 
Australia). 

Miss M. W. Harries 
(Swansea). 


eee & 
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K. Hart (West Bridg- 
ford). 

* Hemingway (Shef- 
eld). 

L. R. Howlett (Staf- 


ford) 

A .. Humphreys 
(West Drayton). 
R. J. Husband (Hoy- 


lake). 
A. 8S. Ingham (Vicars 
Cross). 
A. J. Lane (London). 
Vv. C. Launder (Caris- 
brooke, I.o.W.). 
G._ Lukacs (Bellevue 


Miss B. M. S. Marr- 
able (London). 

P. G. Maw (Hudders- 
field). 

Miss M. Nibbs (Lon- 
don). 

Miss O. I. Nowell 

on). 


wich). 
W. F. Phillips, B.Arch. 
ramore). 
D. I. Pryde (London). 
R. Raeburn (London). 
G Vv. Robertshaw 
: near 
E. V. Royle (Notting- 
am) 


J. Seow (London). 
Slack (Godling). 
il 


i Bramhope, 


. 8. Smith (Rowlands 


Riad 
Q i—w 
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A . Smith, Dip. 
Arch. (Dist.) (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), 

G. Steel (Weymouth). 
P. 8. Stott (nr. Broad- 


way, Worcs). 

ss 4 Stroud (Surbi- 
on). 

F. O. Sykes (Leeds). 

L. C. Symes (Pieter- 
maritzburg, South 


Africa). 
H. Turnbull 


(Glasgow). 

¥ -ae Wakefield, 
P.AS.I. (Burton-on- 
Trent). 

W. Wakefield (Slough). 

J. F. Ward (Chelms- 


ord). 

J. L. Ware (London). 

C. A. Woodford (Lon- 
don). 


As LICENTIATES. 


R. G. Bell (Englefield 
treen). 

H. Benerdello ((Liver- 
pool) 

A. ; Chalmers 
(Shackleford). 

’.. F. Duncan (Lon- 
don). 

A. R. Fuller (Lewes). 

L. T. George (Lon- 
don 


). 
¢ . Gilford (Liverpool).- 


F. Harwood (Ayles- 
bury). 

J. 8. Houghton, M.A. 
(Cantab.) (Bury St. 
Edmunds). 


J. L. Merry (London). 

W. Mole (Dartford). 

G. G. Pembery (Mitc- 
ham). 

J. B. Raeside (Lon- 
don) 


A. M. Thomson (Dum- 
fries). 

PF. R. Tothill (Exeter). 

A. Turner (Poulton-le- 
Fylde. 


R. T. Wormell (Pres- 
ton). 

W. T. Wright (Glas- 
gow). 





COUNCIL MINUTES 

Tae following notes are from the 
minutes of the R.I.B.A. Council meeting 
held on June 24 :— 

British Architects’ Conference, 1947.— 
It was resolved by acclamation that a 
hearty vote of Oe be passed in favour 
of the President and Council of the Royal 


THE BUILDER 


Institute of the Architects of Ireland and 
all those who offered hospitality and con- 
tributed to the success of the recent con- 
ference in Dublin. 

igismund Goetze Bequest.—The Coun- 
cil have acknowledged with deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude a further gift of £1,000 
from Mrs. Goetze for addition to the 
Sigismund Goetze Fund. 

.1.B.A. Bronze Medal: Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects.—The 
Council approved the recommendation of 
the Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
that the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal be 
awarded to Messrs. Symington, Prince 
and Pike, 1, West-street, Museum-square, 
Leicester, for the design of the Southfields 
Library, Parks Estate, Saffron-lane, 
Leicester. [This building was illustrated 
in The Builder for November 24, 1939.] 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1946.—This prize 
has been awarded to Miss Wendy Harries 
(S.), of Swansea, who gained the highest 
— in the Final Examination held in 


Post-War Private Practice.—The Coun- 
cil have approved a proposal to set up an 
Advisory Panel to furnish advice to 
younger members of the profession in 
London who choose to apply to the Secre- 
tary for confidential guidance on the ques- 
tion of entering into private practice. The 
Allied Societies are also being invited to 
set up panels for the purpose in their 
respective areas. 

Revision of the Scale of Professional 
Charges.—The Council have approved the 
following revisions, subject to fhe provi- 
sions of By-law 38 :~ 

(a) Clause 2 (a) (ii): That £200 and 
£4,000 be substituted respectively for 
£100 and £2,000 as the contract sums 
applicable to the basic percentage scale; 

(b) Until further notice, on all final 
accounts for fees chargeable under 

Clauses 2 and 7 up to and not exceeding 

a total of £1,150 there shall be a sur- 

charge of 15 per cent. on the first £1,000 

of the fee. 

Portfolios of Photographs for Use in 
Schools.—The Council have approved a 
proposal by which the firm of School 
Prints, in collaboration with Messrs. Lund 
Humphreys, will publish sets of really 
good architectural photographs with ex- 
planatory scripts for use in schools in 
connection with lectures and talks. It is 
hoped to issue these at the rate of one 
set per term, starting in the autumn, and 
Mr. Cecil Stewart (A.) will edit the first 
set. These sets will have the official recog- 
nition of the Institute and it will be 
recorded in each set. 

Exhibition of Competition Designs.— 
The Council have approved the continua- 
tion in force until July 1, 1948, of the 
footnote to Clause 8 of the Regulations 
governing the Promotion and Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions by which de- 
signs may be exhibited in relays in cases 
where there are a large number of entries 
for a competition and accommodation is 
scarce. The relaxation of the require- 
ments of Clause 8 of the Regulations and 
Clause 15 of the Model Form of Condi- 
tions is continued accordingly. 

Two or more Architects commissioned to 
prepare Designs for the same project.— 
The Council have authorised the substitu- 
tion of the sum of £100,000 in place of 
£50,000 in the footnote to Clause 3 of the 
Regulations governing the Promotion and 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions 
and in the footnote to Clause 8 of the 
Code of Professional Practice. 

Resignations.—The following resigna- 
tions were accepted with regret: C. H. 
Morgan (Retired F.), Mrs. J. E. Bassett 
(A.), Edward Carter (A.), Mrs. E. Hey- 
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wood {A.), J. C. Robinson (A.), N. Fisher 
ries 


(L.), E. tley-Cooper (L). 
Transfer to Retired Members’ Class 
under By-law 15.—The following applica- 


tions were approved : As Retired Fellows, 
Eugene Payette, Robert George Roberts ; 
as Retired Associates, Charles Michael 
Childs, Andrew Blayney Hamilton. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS 


Dates of the forthcoming R.I.B.A. 
examinations have now been fixed as 
follows :— . 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION : November 7, 8, 10, 
11 and 13, 1947. (Last day for receiving forms 
of application, September 19, 1947.) May 7, 8, 
10, 11 and 13, 1948. (Last day for receiving forms 
of application. March 10, 1948.) November 5, 
6, 8, 9 and 11, 1948. (Last day for receiving 
forms of ———" September 16, 1948.) 

Finab AND SpectAL Fina ExaMINatIons : Decem- 
ber 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9, 1947 Oral Examination, 
London Centre, December 12 (Edinburgh and 
Belfast Centres, December 11). (Last day for 
receiving forms of application, October 15, 1947.) 
June 3%, July 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8, 1948. (Last 
day for receiving forms of application, May 4, 
1948.) , 1, 2 3, 4, 6, 7 and 9, 1948. 
(Last day for receiving forms of application, 
October 7, 1948.) 

EXAMINATION OF LACENTIATES TO QUALIFY FOR 

3 6 


CANDIDATURE AS ws: r 3, 4 5, 
and 8, 1947. (Last day for receiving applica- 
tions, October 1. 1947.) June 30, July 1. 2, 3 
and 5, 1948. (Last day for receiving forms of 
application, April 30, 1948.) December 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 6, 1948. (Last day for receiving forms of 
application, September 30, 1948.) 

EXAMINATION FOR Buitpinc Surveyors: October 
8, 9 and 10, 1947. Last day for receiving appli- 
cations, August 27, 1947.) April 21, 22 and 23, 
1948. (Last day for receiving applications, 
March 5, 1948.) October 6, 7 and 8, 1948. 
day for receiving applications, August 26, 1948.) 


VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT. 
APPEAL ALLOWED BY M.O.T.C.P. 


Tr frequently happens that applications 
to build single houses are refused by the 
local planning authority, and in many such 
cases the applicants have neither the deter- 
mination nor the resources to fight the 
decision. Precision Building Co. (Lich- 
field), Ltd., of Lichfield, Staffs, inform us 
that, being aware of this fact, they decided, 
when an application of their own of this 
kind in connection with housing develop- 
ment at Hammerwich, near Lichfield, was 
refused, to appeal to the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, as much in the 
interests of those who have to take such 
decisions ‘‘ lying down ”’ as in their own. 
As this case has a bearing on a large 
mumber of similar village developments, 
they think its result should be recorded in 
the —_ interest. They send us a copy 
of a letter from the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning in which the appeal is 
allowed, In this letter it is stated — 

‘* The Minister is of opinion that as the 
result of the discussions between the 
appellants, the council and the planning 
authority extending over a long period, the 
appellants were justified in assuming that 
further dwelling-houses would be permitted 
along the frontage to the [Pingle] lane. 
Apart, however, from any consideration of 
hardship which might result from the 
refusal of permission, he has come to the 
conclusion that while any outward expan- 
sion of the village, particularly along the 
road frontages, would be undesirable, the 
erection of the proposed dwelling-houses 
on the site under appeal could properly be 
permitted as constituting in-filling within 
the confines of the village. 

‘‘The Minister has accordingly decided 
to allow the appeal and to grant _per- 
mission for the erection of six dwelling- 
houses in accordance with the submitted 
plans, and this letter is issued by the 
Minister as his formal decision on the 
appeal. This does not purport to 
convey any approval or consent required 
under the by-laws or under any Act other 
= , the Town and Country Planning 

cts.”’ 
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A NEW CONCEPTION 
OF MANAGEMENT 


5.—Wage Incentives 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


As we propose to devote our next 
article in this series to the particular 
application of the new conception of 
management to the building industry, we 
shall this week deal in general terms with 
the factors that must be taken into 
account in relating wages to production. 
To assist in presenting this matter simply 
and convincingly we shall quote freely 
from a report we have been privileged to 
read. ‘This weet was submitted by an 
American production engineer to a firm 
specialising in the manufacture - of 
cushions’ and mattresses. The section 
which deals with wage incentives and time 
studies is in the following terms :— 

‘“‘In your weaving department you have 
the rudiments of a system of payment by 
results, and it is in this activity that we 
have done most of our studies. We have 
taken detailed time studies on cushions of 
4 by 4 or ee assemblies, and on 
mattresses of by 18 (or 126-spring), 
9 by 18 (162), 9 by 19 (171) and 10 by 19 
(190) combinations. pane 

‘*To arrive at a common denominator, 

we find that, basically, mattress assembly 
consists of hook-ups between the pig-tail 
spring and the helical springs, with three 
loops around as the ideal or desired con- 
struction. We have called each such hook- 
up a unit, which gives us the following 
comparative standards. 
Mattress 3 ft. 3 in. has a total of 338 units. 
Mattress 4 ft. 0 in. has a total of 436 units. 
Mattress 4 ft. 6 in has a total of 476 units. 
Cushion has a total ‘of 56 units. 

“‘Thus your established ratio of eight 
cushions as equal to one mattress is rea- 
sonably correct. But as the 4 ft. and 
4 ft. 6 in. mattresses involve, respectively, 
129 per cent. and 140 per cent. of the work 
that goes into a 3 ft. 3 in., the adding of 
mixed lots to give 20 or 25 constructions 
per day is like adding cows, pigs and 
horses. 

‘* We broke all our studies down into 
units and covered five employees, A, B. C, 
D and E. The first interesting item our 
studies bring to light is the relative 
speed, in units per hour, of those five 
employees :— 





Percentage efficiency 


Employee. as compared with best 
worker. 
A 1,350 100 
B 1,240 92 
Cc 460 34 
D 360 264 
E 330 244 


‘* Calling A’s basic speed 100 per cent., 
the others line up as shown in the percent- 
age column above. However, we checked 
our detailed studies against ten days’ pro- 
duction and we found the overall produc- 
tion to be as follows :— 


By By Relative % 
study % production yA i.e., ale 
(a) (6) (c) (e) 

A 1,350 100 1,030 100 764 

B 1,240 92 745 69 60 

C 460 34 253 24.6 SS 

D 360 264 200 19.5 56 

E 330 244 188 18.5 57 
‘‘In other words, when comparing a 


man’s ten-day maintained output with 
his measured capacity we find that where- 
as A’s output amounts to 76} per cent., the 
others range from 55 to 60 per cent. We 


night mention that 764 per cent. is extra- 
ordinarily high, and it is obvious that A’ 
is out to make money on piece rates. 
However, the net result as far as manage- 
ment is concerned,. and that is in unit 
costs, is this:—A, making 60 cents an 
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hour, is giving you 17} units for every 
cent, C is giving you 12} units for every 
cent, and E, though drawing only 20 cents 
an hour, is giving you only 9.4 units for 
every cent. 

“With such discrepancies existing, it 
would be futile at this stage to set any 
standard. Suppose we set 550 units per 
hour as the norma! output, it would mean 
that three men would be attaining only 
54 per cent., 57 per cent., and 72 per cent. 
efficiency, respectively, while C would be 
at 200 per cent. and A at 300 per cent. 
relative efficiency. Actually, in terms of 
basic motion-study elements, A is not 
300 per cent. efficient. Thus it becomes 
our painful duty to point out that an 
elemental lack of training exists in this 
department, as also of a ‘ standardised best 
way’ of doing the job. We have dis- 
cussed this matter with you, and here is 
our immediate recommendation. 

‘* At this moment the spring assemblies 
are choking the available space. So take 
A off production for a spell, and have him 
instruct the poorest two men—‘ E”’ and 
‘D.’ Possibly two hours is long enough 
at a time for such instruction. But if 
your fastest man can impart some of his 
undoubted wrist and finger dexterity to the 
others, it will be time well repaid. We 
also eee that you construct at least 
one table along tthe lines we sketch as a 
continuous belt of pins, so that the grow- 
ing mattress is merely pushed forward, 
instead of lifted, at the completion of 
each row. 

‘“Truckinc. We made a study yester- 
day of, the, withdrawal of seven bales of 
rags from the storage sheds at the exposi- 
tion grounds. It took five men 15 minutes 
per bale, or a total of 105 minutes’ for 
five men and ‘two trucks. Most of the 
time was devoted to wrestling with the 
bales. We recommend that you contact 
the... . Machinery Company at.... 
for a one-ton.... If this is in stock in 
the electric voltage available it will cut 
the 75 man-minutes per bale to 12 man- 
minutes, and the total truck time from 
105 minutes to 45 minutes besides elimi- 
nating thé risk of hernia, which is ever 
present under the existing circumstances.” 
# * * 


It will be seen from the foregoing report 
that the production engineer is concerned 
much more with the efficiency of the plant 
than with the paltry object of reducing 
wages. The least efficient operatives, 
although at, present paid a much lower 
rate than the more efficient, are less remu- 
nerative to the employer. Therefore, the 
suggestion is made that they should ke 
given specialist instruction until they be- 
come more efficient. By maintaining the 
high remuneration of the instructor during 
the period when he will be unproductive 
his co-operation will be ensured. The total 
output should not suffer because in acy 
case present bad organisation elsewhere in 
the plant is causing congestion in the 
spring assemblies section, and this is hav- 
ing a bad effect on the output of all work- 
ers in that section. 

Similarly, costly man-power is being 
wasted in the trucking department, and 
the recommended installation of a rela- 
tively cheap piece of machinery would put 
pounds in the employer’s pocket. 

There is no “ hit-or-miss’’ about the 
fixing of the piecework schedules. Time 
and motion studies have been made firstly 
by way of a test which was later checked 
with the actual production over a period. 
These studies reveal that there is an un- 
necessary call at present being made on 


the strength of the operatives, and that 


this can be obviated by the installation 
of something which is apparently a cross 
between a worktable and ‘a conveyor belt. 
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Similar studies undertaken by competent 
and experienced investigators will repay 
the cost, no matter whether the industry 
concerned be mattress making, brewing, 
printing, or even—we are so bold as to 
assert—building. 


(To be concluded) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


LANDSCAPE IN THE U.S.A. 


LECTURE BY PROFESSOR CHRISTOPHER 
TUNNARD 


ProressoR CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD 
(Chairman of the Section of City Planning, 
Yale University) gave’an illustrated lecture 
at the R.I.B.A. on Tuesday, July 1. 

Contrary to the popular opinion that 
Americans live exclusively in skyscrapers 
or Colonial cottages, the lecturer offered 
proof of the rich and varied tradition of 
building and landscaping in the United 
States for the past 300 years, showing how 
Americans have questioned European styles 
and developed their own unique solutions 
to the problem of site and shelter. As an 
example, the English influence in the 
creation of ‘‘ Anglo-American ’’ _land- 
scapes in Virginia and along the Hudson 
River on an adaptation of the principles of 
Humphrey Repton and ‘ Capability ” 
Brown was shown to have established the 
pattern of rural improvement which 
America has followed from the time of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, among his many 
interests, may be considered the father ot 
American architecture and landscape 
gardening. 

Taking a group of widely varying com- 
munities—a great metropolis, a manufac- 
turing town, a watering-place, and a smal} 
country village—the lecturer illustrated the 
environmental standards and the changing 
taste and customs of each generation of 
inhabitants. Present-day problems of 
physical planning and the attempts being 
made to replan American cities generally 
were discussed, and it was suggested that 
British planners could profit from the 
experience of America in building entirely 
new communities in California and else- 
where during the war. 

The lecturer concluded with a plea for 
the understanding of the American people 
and their institutions, which, as Matthew 
Arnold pointed out, was a prerequisite to 
the appreciation of their arts and archi- 
tecture. If their solutions to the problems 
of use and beauty in the landscape differed 
from ours it was because they were in the 
tradition of American democracy, and one 
should not venture to criticise without a 
proper knowledge of its workings. 
Americans were justly proud of their con- 
tributions to the useful arts, and this pride 
should be respected. An increasing cultural 
exchange between the two countries was 
highly desirable, not only on the University 
level, but among all types of artistic and 
professional \activity—which would bring 
nothing but good on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Contractors and Builders at Golf. 

A match was recently held between 
the Civil Engineering Contractors’ Golf- 
ing Society and the London Master 
Builders’ Association Golfing Society at 
Moor Park. Teams of 18 a side took part, 
and perfect conditions of both weather 
and course provided the basis of a very 
pleasant meeting, in which there was 
some keen and interesting golf. Singles 
were played in the morning, in which 
the Civil Engineering Contractors were 
successful by 10} matches to 73, and in 
the afternoon they again held the advant- 
age in founballs by 6 matches to 3, 
making a total of 164 matches to 10} on 
the day’s play. 
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CONTROL OF CIVIL 
BUILDING 


Crecutak 117/47, issued to Housing 
Authorities (England) by the Ministry of 
Health, on July 2, gives details with 
regard to Control of Civil Building: (a) 
Supplies of timber, (b) Issue of licences 
for special types of work; and (c) Appli- 
cation for building licences—preliminary 
notification. 


(a) Supplies of Timber 


(1) On this question the Minister of 
Health refers to recent announcements by 
the Board of Trade regarding the steps 
which have been taken to obtain increased 
supplies of softwood during the current 
year. As a result largely of the agreement 
recently concluded with Canada, the 
United States and Finland, it is anticipated 
that the total imports of softwood during 
1947 will amount to at least 1,100,000 stan- 
dards. This compares favourably with the 
corresponding figure of 728,000 standards 
in 1946, but on the other hand, it is less 
than half-of the annual volume of imports 
in the years immediately before the war, 
which averaged over 2,200,000 standards. 

(2) Two further factors must also be 
taken inte account when considering the 
availability of timber in the immediate 
future. In the first place the shipping 
season extends mainly over the second half 
of the year, so that a large proportion of 
this year’s shipments will not arrive in 
time to meet the peak demand for building 
timber this summer. Secondly, some of 
the increased imports must necessarily be 


used for replenishing stocks, which are , 


now at a critically low level, and to facili- 
tate distribution throughout the country. 

(3) It follows that, notwithstanding the 
prospect of improved imports, the amount 
of softwood available for consumption will 
continue to fall far short of requirements 
for some time. It is, therefore, necessary 
both to maintain the utmost economy in 
the use of timber, and also to ensure that 
the maximum supplies are available for 
the ‘building of new houses and other 
priority work. Local authorities are asked 
to bear this in mind when considering 
applications for building licences for 
repairs and maintenance and other work 
not providing additional units of accom- 
modation which entail the use of timber; 
it follows that local authorities must be 
specially vigilant in scrutinising licence 
applications, where timber is required, to 
ensure that they are within the essential 
categories specified in paragraph 5 of Cir- 
cular 171/46. 


(b) Issue of Licences for Special Types 
of Work 


(4) The following expanded instruction 
should be substituted for paragraphs 7 and 
8 of Circular 19/47, which should now be 
cancelled. 

(5) Licences outside the allocated quotas 
of labour may be issued for painting and 
decorative work on which it is clear that 
the use of men, other than painters, is 
not involved, and where there is no ques- 
tion of a shortage of painters for priority 
work. Before issuing licences in excess of 
the ceilings or agreed quotas of labour for 
any such work, local authorities should 
obtain an authorisation from the Regional 
Director of the Ministry of Works in ac- 
cordance with existing practice. (In the 
London — this authorisation is con- 
tained in the Minister’s Circular Letter 
LRL.2/47, dated February 10, 1947.) 
Such painting work as is authorised should 
be carried out in accordance with recom- 
mendations contained in the Interim 
Economy Memorandum on use of paint in 
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building construction and maintenance 
issued by the Ministry of Works, a copy 
of which was circulated to local authori- 
ties with Supplement Paint No. 2, to Cir- 
cular 76/46. It should be noted that sup- 
plies of building paint are now more freely 
available. 

(6) The volume of licences for work of 
maintenance and repair which may be re- 
leased in any zone or local authority area 
without detriment to the housing pro- 
gramme is determined in relation to the 
local labour resources and agreed at zonal 
conferences or by some similar machinery. 
Apart, however, from work involving the 
use of local building labour and materials 
which could be used for the building of 
houses, there are certain other classes of 
work which only require specialist workers 
and a negligible amount of building 
materials. In the following particular 
categories licences may be issued outside 
the allocated quotas. (In the London 
Region local authorities should regard the 
Minister’s Circular Letter of January 6, 
1947, as modified accordingly.) 

(a) French polishing ; 

(b) The supply and laying of rubber or 
cork flooring ; 

(c) Work on the repair of lifts ; 

(d) Insertion of plate-glass windows and 
other shopfitting structural work to the 
extent that it can be carried out with 
negligible quantities of softwood timber 
and by employing only shopfitting crafts- 
men ; 

(e) Work on the repair and adaptation 
of agricultural buildings carried out by 
non-building craftsmen who specialise in 
this class of work, and other specialist 
work such as thatching and well sinking; 

(f) Schemes for converting an existing 
central-heating or hot-water system with 
solid-fuel or gas-fired boilers to oil firing 
provided the applicant has secured writ- 
ten support of the Regional Officers of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power or of the 
Petroleum Board ; 

(g) Installation of free standing heat- 
storage cookers, boilers or combination 
stoves, in order to achieve economy of 
fuel consumption, where the installation 
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involves minor structural alterations but 
a negligible use of local labour ; 

(bh) Thermal insulation of simple types 
(other than building boards) needing only 
minor structural alterations and involving 
insertion~of weather strip in the roof, 
where this’ is done by the firm’s own 
specialist labour; or the laying of wood- 
wool, glass-wool, slag-wool, etc. ; 

(i) Chestnut pale fencing, fencing con- 
sisting of reinforced concrete posts with 
strands of wire and fencing of hardwood 
tops with wire strands, but not-~-fencing 
involving the use of artificial stone, con- 
crete blocks or any other form of steel or 
timber fencing. P 

(7) It should be noted that— 

(a) The actual cost of heat-storage 
cookers should be disregarded for the 
purposes of a licence where the cooker is 
merely placed on the floor and where ii is 
not so fixed as to become incorporated in 
the structure of a building; 

(b) The cleaning of paint or stone by 
specialist processes, to which reference is 
made in Ministry of Health Circular 
19/47, may be carried out without a 
licence provided the work is complete im 
itself and does not form part of a paint- 
ing operation ; 

(c) Where wood, glass and slag-wool 
(referred to in paragraph (6) (h) above) is 
merely placed in position and is not affixed 
in any way to the structure it is not 
necessary to obtain a building licence. 

(8) The classes of work specified in 
paragraph (6) fall clearly within the cate- 
gory of specialist work involving a negli- 
erhte use of local building labour or of 
materials normally in use for building 
work. Applications may also be received 
for licences covering work not specified in 
this Circular which, it is claimed, can be 
done by non-local specialist labour and 
which does not involve the use of materials 
suitable for house erection. Where such 
applications are received, they should not 
be rejected summarily, but should be re- 
ferred to the Regional Director of the 
Ministry of Works, who will in due course 
indicate whether licences may be issued 
outside the licensing ceilings. In other 
cases it should be remembered that, apart 
from the need for economy in the use of 
timber referred to in paragraph (3), there 
is also need for greater stringency in con- 
sidering applications for any class of work 
involving the use of bricklayers. Licences 
for such brickwork may, however, norm- 
ally be granted where the local authority 
is satisfied that the work will be carried 
out by the building owner entirely without 
the help of paid labour. (See Circular 
8/47, paragraph 2 and Appendix B.) (In 
the London Region local authorities should 
continue to have regard to the terms of 
the Minister’s Circular Letter LRL.6/47 
dated May 5, 1947.) 

(9) The Ministry of Works copy of each 
licence issued for painting and decorating 
work under paragraph (5) for special types 
of work under paragraphs (6) and (8) 
should carry the symbol U in the top 
right-hand corner, and the value of such 
licences should not be counted against the 
licensing ae or quotas fixed at zonal 
conferences. ey should also be shown 
separately in the periodical returns of 
licences issued. 


(c) Applications for Building . 
Licences: Preliminary Notification 


(10) It is desirable that applicants for 
licences for building new houses or for 
major works of repair or conversion should 
be spared the inconvenience and expense 
of preparing and sending in plans and 
specifications for building work which 
cannot possibly be authorised at the time 
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of the application and for which no 
definite starting date can be foreseen. It 
is, of course, impossible to give formal 
approval to a licence application without 
the necessary plans and details, ‘but 
builders and architects will be advised 
through the Press and trade channels to 
inquire by letter of the Licensing Officer 
of the local authority before preparing and 
submitting detailed. plans and _ specifica- 
tions, whether Jocal conditions are likely 
to permit the issue of a licence. In some 
areas, where a limited number of licences 
may be available for applicants suffering 
exceptional hardship, it will be recom- 
mended that the letter of inquiry should 
state any special circumstances justifying 
priority of treatment. It must, of course, 
be understood that the preliminary letter 
of inquiry is not a formal licence applica- 
tion, and that the information given in 
reply is merely a general statement of 
local conditions and is in no sense a formal 
decision. 


FACTORIES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT AREAS _ | 


THe Board of Trade summarises the 
present progress of plans for increasing 
employment in the Development Areas as 
follows :— 

Total 
potential Current 
employment employment 
Factories built on the 
original estates by 
the Commissioners 
for Special Areas ... 
Royal Ordnance and 
other factories being 
allocated through the 

Industrial te 

companies 
Other Government fac- 

tories allocated 
New factories (includ- 
ing advanc fac- 
tories) completed— 
under construction 
and to be constructed 
with Government 


37,500 


pleted—under 
struction and to be 
constructed wit 
private finance 2,500 


90,700 





Employment to be provided by building 


schemes in the Development Areas is 
219,000 compared with 151,000 in the rest 
of Great Britain. Thus, with about one- 
seventh of the population of Britain, the 
Development Areas have three-fifths of 
the new factories being built, on the basis 
of the amount of employment to be pro- 
vided. 

The factory buildings approved in Great 
Britain as a whole are estimated to cost 
£125 million; those approved for the De- 
velopment Areas are estimated to cost 
£60 million, of which Government-financed 
buildings represent one-half. 

In addition to the building of factories, 
Government action under the provisions of 
the Distribution of Industry Act for the 
rehabilitation of the Development Areas 
includes the improvement of basic services 
(e.g., roads and bridges, sewage, water, 
gas and electricity supplies). The Board 
of Trade have made special arrangements 
in collaboration with the Ministry of 
Health for the provision of houses for. key 
workers in connection with the establish- 
ment of new industries in the Develop- 
ment Areas. They are also dealing with 
the clearance of derelict land, not only 
for purposes of industrial development, 
but deo for the improvement of the ameni- 
ties of the Areas; the Board are, with the 
consent of the Treas , making grants 
to local authorities for the carrying-out of 
this latter work. 
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PROPOSED BUILDING 
INDUSTRY INQUIRY 


“ WASTEFUL,” SAY THE EMPLOYERS 


Tue builder to-day is in much the same 
position as the housewife, said Mr. E. J. 
Smith, of Cardiff, President of the 
National Federation of Building ‘Trades 
Employers, speaking at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Eastern Counties Federa- 
tion at Letchworth on Thursday, July 3. 

Like the housewife [he continued], the 
builder has to stand in queues: like her 
he feels frustrated at every turn. And it 
would be just as foolish and unreasonable 
to blame the housewife for the recent 
shortage of potatoes as to blame the builder 
for the shortage of building materials, 

There are suggestions, I see, in some 
quarters—they include the official spokes- 
men of the operatives and The Times, 
surely ‘a strange combination—that there 
should be a full-dress inquiry by the 
Government into the ramifications of the 
building industry. If the times in which 
we live were not so critical and the need 
to get on with the job so'urgent, we should 
probably welcome an inquiry. But would 
such an inquiry serve any useful purpose 
to-day? I do not believe it would. It 
would merely tell people what they 
already know, and in the process distract 
the industry and waste time. It would 
not produce a single extra ton of cement 
or steel or secure a single exira standard 
of timber. That is what the building 
industry wants—more cement, more steel, 
more timber. Given a sufficiency of mate- 
rials, it would soon show the country— 
and its critics—that it has lost none of its 
pre-war efficiency. ; 


CROFT ADAMANT 


GRANITE CONCRETE 


SPUN PIPES 


9 in. to 72 in. Diameter 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, TAPERS, 
MANHOLES, GULLIES 


Particulars and Prices freom— 


CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
CO. £TD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 


Telephone: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3. 
London Office: 7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. 
Telephone: Abbey 4802 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


CROFT 


ADAMANT 


Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7. 
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In the meantime, while shortages 
remain, priority work must continue to 
have the first call on our limited supplies, 
and builders, being reasonable people, will 
not object to a strengthening of the 
present materials priority scheme if at the 
same time—and this is important—the 
scheme can be simplified. I am satisfied 
that it can. 

Those who. are asking for inquiries seem 
to have overlooked the fact that two Com- 
mittees of Inquiry have recently been 
appointed. They are to look into the 
costs of house building and of building 
materials. The establishment of these 
Committees we welcome, because we realise 
that building costs must come down if the 
building industry is to flourish, or indeed 
survive, and we have promised to give 
them every help we possibly can. 


HOUSING SUBSIDY 
PRESENT RATES TO CONTINUE 


The Minister of Health is required by 
Sub-section (5) of Section 16 of the Housing 
(Financial and Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1946, to consider, immediately after 
the beginning of December, 1946, whethe: 
an order should be made under the powers 
conferred by Sub-section (1) of that ion 
for the reduction of the amounts and 

eriods of the contributions from the 
Rockseiet, the general rate funds of the 
local authorities, and the county councils, 
payable under the Act in respect of houses 

rovided by local authorities and approved 
or the purposes of the Act. 

In determining the amounts of the con- 
tributions certain assumptions were made 
as to the average cost of aot tuae. houses, 
including the cost of land, roads and 
sewers, based on a standard three-bedroom 
house with an overall area of 950 sq. ft. 
(including an outbuilding): Average 
weekly rents (exclusive of rates) of 10s. for 
non-agricultural houses, 7s. 6d. for houses 
for the agricultural population, and 12s. 
for flats on expensive sites were assumed 
for the purpose. The calculations were 
based on the rate of interest then charged 
by the Public Works Loan Board for loans 
to local authorities for the erection of 
houses—viz., 34 per cent. per annum. 

Since the Act was passed, the rates of 
interest charged by the Public Works Loan 
Board have been reduced, and a rate of 
interest of 24 per cent. has been charged 
for loans made since June 1, 1946, to local 
authorities for house building. As a result. 
the annual loan charges payable by local 
authorities in respect of many of the 
houses built with subsidy under the Act 
are considerably less than was anticipated 
when the Act was passed. 

The effect of the reduction in the rate of 
interest, has, however, been offset by 
increases inthe cost-of building. During 
the period concerned, an increase of 4d. 
per hour in building wages has been 
granted, and there has been an increase in 
the cost of building materials. Also, 
tenders for the construction of roads and 
sewers have increased. As a result tenders 
recently received indicate that the average 
total cost of providing a house with a 
superficial area of 950 sq. ft. is approxi- 
mately £110 more than was estimated when 
the Bill was framed. On the basis of these 
tenders it is estimated that the average 
loan charges payable by local authorities 
for houses completed now and in the near 
future will not, having regard to the 
reduced rate of interest payable, appre- 
ciably differ from those assumed in the 
calculations made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amounts of subsidy set out in 
the Act. 

The Minister, after considering the facts 
set out above, has come to the conclusion 
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that a reduction of the amounts of contri- 
butions for houses to be completed after 
June 30, 1947, or of the period for which 
they should be paid, would not at present 
be justified, and he has, therefore, decided 
not to make an order under the powers 
conferred by Section 16 (1) of the Act* asa 
result of the present review and to con- 
tinue to make the present rates of contribu- 
tion in respect of houses completed not 
later than June 30, 1948. e intends, 
however, to review the position in due 
course, and to consider whether a reduc- 
tion of those rates of contribution should 
be made in relation to new houses com- 
pleted after that date. 





“Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1946. "ot under Section 16 (5), 
England and Wales. Stationery Office, 2d. net. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Builders’ Estimating. 

Suitable for general housing and struc- 
tural alteration work, ‘“‘A.B.C. of 
Builders’ Estimating ’’ has been published 
by Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Son, 
Ltd., 20 Tudor-street, London, E.C.4. 
The author of the book is Mr. R. G. 
Bailey, A.I.A.S., and the price is 2s. 6d. 


New Electrical Wages Agreement. 


A new wages agreement incorporating 
tne abolition of Grade ‘“‘C”’ has been 
entered into by the National Federated 
Electrical Association, Africa House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, with the Electrical 
Trades Union. The agreement is retro- 
spective and lays down wages as from the 
third pay day in January. 


R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 


A pamphlet “ Prizes and Studentships, 
1947-1948,” has been issued by the Board 
of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The pam- 
phlet contains full information upon the 
various prizes and studentships, together 
with, where applicable, the detailed pro- 
grammes for the competitions. Copies 
of the pamphlet are obtainable from the 
R.1.B.A., price 2s., exclusive of postage. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. W. A. Fairhurst, M.I.Struct.E., has 
been appointed technical director of the 
Cement and Concrete Association. Mr. 
Fairhurst ds the immediate past chair- 
man of the Scottish branch, Institution 
of Structural Engineers, and is (and 
remains) senior partner of F. A. Mac- 
donald and Partners, Glasgow. He is 
the author of “ Arch Design Simplified ’’ 
and of ‘ Reinforced Concrete Bridges,’’ 
which is shortly to be published. 


The Professional Engineers’ Appointments 
Bureau. 
_In order to obviate any possibility of 
its name being infringed, the above- 
mentioned Bureau has been incorporated 
as @ company under limited guarantee. 
The sco of the Bureau remains 
unaltered, and members who, by reason 
of their engineering qualifications, 
belong to the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, the Institution. of Mechanical 
Engineers or the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, or persons whose engineering 
qualifications for election or admission 
one of those bodies have been 
approved by the respective councils, are 
invited to register. e@ necessary forms 
may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar of the Bureau, at 13, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W.1. A stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope should be 
enclosed. 


Employers of professional engineers 
are invited to submit concise details of 
positions vacant on their staff, indicating 
any special requirements, and stating the 
salary range offered. (The Bureau is 


licensed annually by the L.C.C.) 
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A Golden Wedding. 

Widespread congratulations have been 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney B. 
Francis, of High-street, Crediton, Devon, 
on the celebration of their golden wed- 
ding on Tuesday, June 10. Mr. Francis, 
who is 80, is a director of the firm of 
Messrs. Dart and Francis, Lid., ecclesi- 
astical art workers. The firm is now en- 
gaged on work in connection with the 
restoration of Exeter Cathedral, and ex- 
amples of its craftsmanship are to be 
found in St. George’s Cathedral, Jeru- 
salem; the Houses of Parliament; Can- 
terbury Cathedral and in several other 
churches in all parts of the country. All 
the wood carvings executed by the firm 
have been carried out in seasoned 
English oak, 


Timber Research and Building Exhibition. 
‘Timber Research and Building,” the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory 
exhibition that attracted a record 
attendance at*the R.I.B.A., London, in 
May, was shown from June 3 to July 
12 inclusive at the School of Archi- 
tecture and Building, Newarke-street, 
Leicester. The exhibition is of interest 
to all those concerned’ with building in 
presenting the ‘essential requirements of 
economy in timber—viz.: the use of 
timber suitable for the purpose, season- 
ing, efficient design and preservation 
against decay and insect attack. Some 
information is also given on flooring 
timbers, plywood and machining of 
timber. he Forest Products Research 
Laboratory also provides an advisory 
service on all problems connected with 
the utilisation of timber. An officer will 
be present at the exhipition each day. 


TRADE NEWS 


Building Students at Burton. 

Young ex-Servicemen, whose careers 
in building and allied trades were inter- 
rupted by the war and who are taking an 
intensive Ministry of Labour course in 
building at Burton-on-Trent, are aimin 
to learn in nine months what woul 
normally take three years. To initiate 
them in modern, ‘high-speed joinery pro- 
duction, Lieut.-Col. S. R. Sharp invited 
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them to study the methods employed at 
the works of which he is managi 
director, Messrs. Sharp Bros. an 
Knight, Ltd., Burton. 


Reduction in Lock Prices. 


Messrs. Cyril Kieft and Co., Ltd., an- 
nounce that owing to the increased pro- 
duction of the new K.16 deadlocking 
cylinder latch, it has been decided that 
as from July 1 prices will be reduced by 
approximately 15 per cent. The new price 
with bronze finish will be 14s. to the con- 
sumer. and in chromium plate 14s, 10d., 
with the usual discount to the trade. The 
lock can also be supplied in a range of 
colours. The company has decided. to 
instal in selected districts a key assembly 
machine, which will enable them to im- 
prove on their present 48-hour replace- 
ment key service. Several new types of 
locks are at the present moment in course 
of development. 


Improved Methods of Jointing Lead Pipe. 
The Technical Information Bureau of 
the Lead Industries Development Coun- 
ceil has issued a leaflet dealing with 
improved jointing methods for lead pipe. 
The use of alternative methods of joint- 
ing to the traditional wiped joint is of 
particular importance in view of the need 
to economise in the use of lead, and also 
lead/tin solders, in every possible way. 
The Economy Memorandum — Lead, 
No. 3, issued by the Ministry of Health, 
includes an ‘item which states that 
ordinary wiped joints are not to be used 
for soldered joints, lead to lead or lead 
to brass, and gives as one of the alterna- 
tive methods the joint described in this 
leaflet—the soldered spigot joint—which 
is claimed to be the most satisfactory 
alternative to the wiped joint because it 
is a craftsman’s joint, and has been well 
proven in actual use. 
The leaflet shows by photographs, 
drawings and descriptive notes the 
making of the soldered spigot joint and 
its application in practice. It is pointed 
out that for jointing soil, waste and 
ventilating pipes the use of the lead- 
burned joint in preference to the wiped 
soldered joint has steadily increased. 


Builders’ Annual Report. 

Following their innovation last year, 
Messrs. Taylor Woodrow, have 
produced their annual report in the form 
of a brochure illustrated with photo- 
graphs of typical work such as factory 
construction, sea defences, temporary 
housing and open-cast coal production. 
— mention that the company has 
delivered over 800,000 tons of coal and 
has stored and dispatched 40,000 Arcon 
houses and 52, sets of internal 
equipment for temporary houses. } 

During the past year the company, in 
addition to the work already mentioned, 
has been engaged on the construction of 

ower stations, railway sidings, steel 
toil roads and sewers, works on civil 
airports and R.A.F. stations, and it now 
has subsidiary companies in operation 
in South, West and East Africa. Recent 
additional capital is being used for the 
purchase of large machines for open-cast 
coal working and ballast pits. 

In his statement, Mr. Francis Taylor, 
chairman and managing director, 
deplores the continued restrictions on 
house building. ‘‘We know from the 
multitude of inquiries which have been 
received where we have erected show 
houses,” Mr. Taylor says, “that we have 
a first-class article designed to meet the 
needs of the long-suffering housewife. 
We are geared and equipped to produce 
this house in considerable numbers, and 
it is to be hoped that in the not too 
distant future, housebuilding will be 
taken out of the political arena and 
handed over to those in the industry 
who, along the hard road of experience, 
have acquired skill and knowledge in 
estate development.” 

The net profit for the 14 months ended 
December 31, 1946, was £119,038; carried 
forward, £44,649; dividend, 225 per cent. 

















































































































































































IN PARLIAMENT 


Defence Regulation 56 AB “ Going.” 


netving to the debate on Productivity in the 
House Commons on July 3, Mr. Isaacs 
(Minister of Labour) said that a lot of restric- 
tive practices were given up during the war. 
Neither of the two parties concerned had come 
to him with any proposal for the restoration of 
these pre-war practices. The best thing to do 
was to let sleeping dogs lie. To-day the workers 
were being treated more as human beings than 
used to be the case. The human touch made all 
the difference in the world. The trade unions 
were taking the initiative in the matter of pay- 
ment by results. There was now a demand for 
the regulation of wages while they were going 
up, but there was no question of the regulation 
of wages when they were being “slashed” 
down. Once they had the Government fixing 
wages, at general elections there might be pro- 
—. “If you vote for me you will get 10 bob 
ra. 

Defence Regulation 56 AB, which debarred 
builders from operating, bonus schemes, was 

‘going, going, gone his Order was going— 
he could not say precisely when—but when it 
had it would make it possible for areas to adopt 
bonus schemes if they wished. 

Leasehold Houses. 

Mr. Jaxner asked the Minister of Health 
whether he would take steps at an early date 
to introduce legislation to protect occupying 
leaseholders whose building leases, after having 
been in operation for many years, were termi- 
nating, from being ejected from their homes in 
the premises concerned; if, in the meanwhile, 
he would direct the appropriate authorities to 
requisition the respective premises for the lease- 
holders on the termination of the leases, in 
view of the large number of homes involved. 

Mr. Bevan said that the Government were 
considering the general question of leasehold 
early but he could hold out no prospect of 
ear egislation in the matter. While he 

did not feel that he could properly give a 
general authority to requisition premises for 
the protection of leaseholders, he would 
prepared to consider applications from local 
authorities for such powers in any particular 
cases of hardship. 

Repair Work. 


In reply to Bricapier Rayner, Mr. Key said he 
regretted that, with the present shortages of 
building labour and materials, it was necessary 
to limit the amount of maintenance and: repair 
work which was licensed. The licensing ceilings 
were intended as a guide to the amount of build- 
ing work which could be done with the available 
labour and materials including work under statu- 
tory notices and statutory directions. Restric- 
tions could be relaxed as the pressure of demand 
for building work eased and labour and 
materials became more plentiful. 

The Rome Embassy. 


Mr. Driperc asked the Minister of Works if he 
would consider instituting an open or limited 
competition for the design of the new British 
Embassy in Rome on terms which would ensure 
fair consideration of entries by _ architects 
younger and more experimental than those 
usually commissioned to design publie buildings. 

Mr. Key said he would certainly consider the 
suggestion, bat he must bear in ‘mind the fact 
that in the case of an important building of this 
kind, experience and knowledge of the require- 
ments might be of as great importance as ability 
to produce an experimental design. 

Workers and an Inquiry. 


Mr. Davin Jones asked the Minister of Works 
what representations he had received from the 
organised workers in the building industry, call- 
ing for a full and public inquiry into the opera- 
tions within the industry, whether he proposed 
to set up s an inquiry and what the terms of 
reference were to be. 

Mr. Key said that no official request had yet 
been received from the operatives’ organisations 
for a public inquiry, inte the building industry. 
The Timber Levy. 


In reply to Mr. Gipson, Sir Starrorp Cripps 
said that the amount of the levy varied for 
different descriptions of softwood, but for most 
it was £19 15s. per standard. The recent in- 
crease in timber selling prices, which was made 
necessary by the increased cost of imported 
timber, would have resulted in a windfall profit 
to merchants on the resale of timber they had 
in stock at the time of the increase. The levy, 
which was charged only on timber which mer- 
chants had bought from the Timber Control at 
the lower prices previous prevailing, was intended 
to withdraw this windfall profit; it was not 
added to the present price of timber nor would 
any reduction in it reduce the cost of building. 
Rural Housing. 


Mr. Dicsy asked the Minister of Health if he 
was yet in a position to announce. the inten- 
tions of the Government in regard to the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the Hob- 
house Committee on Rural Housing. 

Mr. Bevan said he was not. But he would 
make an announcement before the end of the 
on. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Blantyre.—Dining-hall, boiler-house, etc., at 
ublic school, for which the architect is Mr. 
Watt, Albert-st., Motherwell. 
Edinburgh.—Dean of Guild Court granted 
warrant for 90 houses at Learmouth-av., Lear- 
mouth-cres., for Dean Property Investment Co., 


td. 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions for 
Watson’s Ty Sete Ltd., for which the 
architect is Alexander Hislop, 124, St. Vin- 
cent-st., Giaaaow: 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions for the 
City Bakeries, Ltd., 383 to 389, Victoria-rd., for 
which the architects are Messrs. Monro & ‘Son, 
307, West George-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow. —Alterations and additions at Crow- 
rd., for which the architects are Messrs. Noad 
& Wallace, 147, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—New school buildings at Summer- 
ton-rd., for which the architect is Mr. Jobn 
MacNab, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow. —Alterations and “dditions for Bank 
of England ct St. Vincent-pl., for which the 
architects are Messrs. Watson, Salmond & Gray, 
111, Union-st., Glasgow. 

lasgow. —New offices, ete, for Wylie & 
Marshall, at Stromness-st., for ‘which the archi- 
tect is Mr. J. Marshall, 18, Whitevale-st., Gilas- 
sow. 

Holytown.—Fifty-six houses to be erected by 
the Scottish Special Housing Association, Ltd., 
Palmerston-pl., Edinburgh. 

Lesmahagow. —Ice-cream factory scheme for 
Paterson, for which the architect is Mr. William 
Dodds Bertram, Purgholm, Lesmahagow. 

Overtown.—At 8 to 12, Main-st., Bottling ware- 
house reconstruction; new garage, etc., for 
which the architect is Mr. J. Forrest, 49, Green 


Knowe-st., Overtown. 
Strathavon.—Dairy and  byre, etc. at 
Westlainbank, for which the architects are 


Messrs. Fred Smith & Partners, 4, Regent-st., 
Hamilton. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (Tt) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 
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JULY 18. 
+*Newcastle-upon-Tyne E.C.—Reinstatement of 


war damage at. - Grammar School. 
Thos. Walling, D. E.. Education Office, 
Northumberland-rd. ae, £2 2s. Tenders by 
August 15. 
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JULY 1 
t*Saddieworth ube. Eight houses at* Hud 
Dep. £2 2s. 


dersfield-rd. 8. 
August 


LY 21 
me U. p.c—28 py at Broadway 


Tenders by 


Fro site. 
B. H. Parkes, 8. Dep. 23 3s 
Manchester T.C.—Classrooms, etc., at North 


Manchester High School for Boys, Moston-la. 
City A. Dep. 5 1 1s. 

Manchester T. .C.—Repair of war damage at 
ene -rd. Infants’ School. City A. Dep. 


Saffron Walden R.D.C.—8 houses at 2 sites. 
C. Dep. £3 3s. 
ULY 22. 


Aldridge U.D. os houses in 4 contracts at 
Redhouse-la., together with site works, etc. 
7. Partridge, C., Council House. Dep. £2 28. 

Aldridge U.D ‘C.—-36 houses in 2 contracts at 
Barns-la., Rushall. together with site works. 
T. H. Partridge, C. Dep. £2 2s. 

Isle of Man.—14 houses with site works, etc.. 


at Croit-e-Caley, Rushen. H. Kennough. 
Architect, binge  B . eee. " Prospect Hill, 
Douglas. Dep. £2 

Sine 

Bournemouth C.B.—24 A at East Way. 

Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s 

JULY 26. 
*tHoddesdon U.D.C.—20 houses, Old High- 
way, Rye Park. B.E. & 8. Dep. £3 5s. 


Tenders by August 9. 
Hove T.C.—94 houses in 5 groups at Sunning- 
hill. B.S. Dep. £3 3s. in group. 


JULY 
*Banstead U. +t offices at the 
Council House. 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
— R.D.C.—12 cottages and site works 
Rowde. Pictor, Snailum and Huggins, 
Chartered Architects, Abbey-chbrs., Bath. Dep. 


Kirkcaldy T.C.—Work in various trades for 
extensions at Forth Park Maternity Hospital. 
W. Williamson and Hubbard, Royal Bank- 
bidgs., Kirkcaldy 

West Bri wus U.D.C.—30 houses at Valley- 
rd. estate. Dewsberry, M.I.Mun.E., E. and 

Dep. £2 2s 
JULY 


29. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne T.c preentage sub- 
station, Benton Park-rd. City A 


JULY 30. 

Monmouth R.D.C.—2 pairs of houses at 
Liandogo, nr. Chepstow. Architects, Messrs. 
Thomas and Morgan and a ‘23, Gelli- 
wastad-rd., Pontypridd. Dep. £2 


JULY 31. 
Carmarthenshire ©.C.—2 police dwellings at 
Lilwynhendy. W. T. Lloyd (A.), County A. Dep. 


3 3s. 

Manchester T.C.—Repair of war damage, 
Mosley-rd. school. City A. Dep. £1 1s. 

*Newent R.D.C,_Two houses, Moat-lane, 
Staunton. Quantities from Edwin T. reeks, 
18, Orchard-street, Bristo] 1. Dep. £2 


AUGUST 1. 

*Lincoin Count Council.—Police House, 
Castle Bytham. . B. Metcalfe (F.), County 
Architect, County Offices, Sleaford, Lincs. 

*Shaftesbury R.D.C.—62 houses at Lodbourne 
Farm site, Gillingham, Dorset. C. Dep. £2 2s. 


AUGUST 2. j 

*Oldham C.B.—Alterations and decorations, 
Hostels for’ Aged Persons, Stamford House, 
Lees. Messrs. Thorpe & Whyman, Union Bank 
Chambers, Oldham. Dep. £2 2s 


AUGUST 11. ; 
*Devizes R.D.C.—Erection of 6 “ Airey” rura? 
houses, Marston. Messrs. Pictor, Snailum_and 


a. Architects, Abbey-chbrs., Bath. Dep. 
=o 
NO DA : 
Lees U.D.C.—22 ho = Ag * §un-hill Housing 


Scheme. A. Pursglove (A.), P.A.S.L, 88, Mosley- 
et., Manchester, 2. Dep. £2 2s. 
wanes ~ ea 


JULY 28. 
ae, 8.¢—Demolition of trench shelters 


. and 8. Dep 
Finchley T.C.— Demolition of Newstead 
and Nos. 19 and 21, Market-pl. B.E. and 


Dep. £1. 
JULY 2. sie 
Littleborough Leen of air raid 


shelters. E. and 
NO DAT 
Hartle T.c. — Demolition of Warren 
Cement Works. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


JULY 19. 

Coventry Local Education Authority.—Paint- 
ing and decorating various schools. W. L 
Chinn, Director of Education, Council House, 
Coventry. 


JULY 21. 
Flintshire C.C.—Supply of 500 tons bituminous 
carpet coat material. Covaty 8. 
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JULY 26. 
Bridgnorth B.C.—Electrical installation to 18 
tiouses, Sydney Cottage site. C., College House, 
Bridgnorth. 


JULY 28 
Darlaston U.D.C.—Pointing boiler chimney 
at public baths and separate tenders for paint- 
ing work. Baths Superintendent, Public Baths, 
Victoria-rd., Darlaston. 


West Bridgtord U.D.C. "sea pumping 
station. E. and S. Dep. £ 
AUGUST : 


*Shipston-on-Stour R.D.C.—16 houses. E. H. 
yg (L.), Scholars-la., Stratford-on-Avon, Dep. 


AUGUST 8 
*Caine and Chippenham "R.D.C.—8 houses. 


Martin’s Croft, Colerne. Messrs. Walter Rud- 
man and Edwards, a. Market-pl., 
Chippenham. 2 2s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER aan 


JULY 
Droitwich T.C.—(a) AE footpaths in 
tarmacadam, Albert-st.; (b) construction of 
paving flags of new footpaths, Stalls Farm 
¢state,, E. and S. 


JULY 19. 
Inverness T.C.—Construction of outfall sewer 
of 3% in. dia. B.S., Town House, Inverness. 
Newhaven U.D. C.—Surface dressing of 22,000 
6q yds. roads and footpaths. E. and S. 


JULY 21. 
tEast Ashford R.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Church Fields, Wye. aoa and Jackson, 13, 
North-st., Ashford, Ken 
Hemel Hempstead "0-1; 750 lin. yds. of 
12 in. dia, and 2,080 lin. yds. 9 in. dia. spun- 
iron pipes, Adeyfield- rd., etc. C., Town Hall. 


Dep. £3 3s. 

Maidstone 7.C.—Resurfacing of roads. B.S. 

Nottingham T.C.—Laying and pointing of 
water mains at certain parishes. EB. and general 
manager, Water Dept. £3 3s 

Peterborou T.C. Ma Hh 


igh ‘and _ kerbs, 
haters Housing Estate. 


City E. 


+Southamp ton T.C.—Main drainage foul water 
trunk sewer, Thornhill/Woolston. B.E. and 
Dep. £3 3s. 
Wembley T.6.—Laying of sewer and road re- 
— at Empire-way. B.E. and S. Dep. 
8. 


JULY 22. 
Doncaster C.B.—Roads and sewers at Intake 


estate. Estates S., 15, South-parade. Dep. 
£3 3s. 
JULY 23. 

Bullingdon R.D.C.—2,515 Fo. ds. of sewers, 
9 in. Da | 6 in. dia., e E. Busfield, 
M.I.Mun.E., E., 13, Beaumont- st., Oxford. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

JULY 26 

Bridli T.c--Roads’ and sewers at 

Bessingby-rd. Industrial estate. Fred Vaux 


31, Quay-rd., Bridlington. Dep. £2 2s. 
Wokingham T.C.—Resurfacing Section of 
Finchampstead-rd. B.S. 


JULY 28. 

Beverley B.C.—(a) Excavation and concrete 
foundation; (b) mastic asphalt surfacing, of 
Cross-st. B.E. and S. 

Haverfordwest R.D.C. Pa ey of approx. 
3,700 yds. of spun-iron soy 3 in. to 6 in. 
dia. John Taylor and Sons, Artillery House. 
Artillery-row, Dep. £2. 

Lincoin T.6.—Reconstruction of Outer Circle- 
dr., St. Giles. ew Dep. £2 2s. 

Warrington T ths A Soncionntion of 3,000 
lin. yds. roads; (b) construction of 4,400 lin. 
yds. surface water sewers and drains. T. Y. 
saaees, M.1.C.E., B.E. and §., Town Hall. Dep. 


Witney R.D.C.—Supply and laying of approx. 
one mile of 3in. and 4-in. spun-iron water 
mains, etc. Howard Humphreys and Sons, 17, 
Victoria-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £3 3s. 


JULY 30. 

Worthing T.C.—Construction of (a) carriage- 
way and footway, Broomfield-ave. ; (b) part foot- 
way, Southdown View-rd.; (c) 9-in. soil sewer, 
Courtland-close. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. each con- 
tract. 

LY 31. 


Stroed R.D. a—Comension of sewers, rising 
—. ‘three pumping stations, oe, station 
nwnee ogre works, etc. W. §S. 
Stanton, i ©.E., 5, Victoria-st., Wostmineter, 
-% ‘£5, payable to R.D.C. 


AUGUST 6. 

Fife C.C.—Providing, laying and jointing 
1,200 lin. yds. of 6-in. asbestos-cement main. 
County Engineer, 34, Viewfield-ter., Dunferm- 
ine 

Fife €.C.—Providing, laying and jointing 
1,400 lin. yds. of 4-in. spun-iron main w/valves 
and other works. County Engineer, 34, View- 
field-ter., Dearne. 

UGUST 8. 

Wetecey @ ©.8.—Roads and oe foes housing 

site P.3. B.B. and 8S. Dep. £5 5 
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AUGUST 9. 

Ounnew ‘R. D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works at 4 parishes. J. D. and D. M. 
Watson, -C.E.. 18, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
§.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 

Sutton and Cheam. ee" -up of _— yds. 
Cuddington-ave. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 


AUGUST 11. 

Staffordshire Potteries W.B.—Contract D—23 
miles 27-in. dia. steel main. G. H. Hill and 
Sons (Manchester), 51, Mosley-st., Manchester, 2. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

Staffordshire Potteries W.B.—Contract E— 
2 mile 27-in. dia. steel pipes and_2 miles 24-in. 
dia. pipes for trunk main. G. Hill and Sons 
(Manchester). Civil ws. 51, Mosley-st., 
Manchester, 2. Dep. £5 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Chelsea. —Comumunity Centre.—B.C. propose to 
acquire site at junction of Marlborough-st. and 
Elystan-st. for community centre. 

Cheisea.—Hovsinc.—L.C.C. consent has been 
obtained to the use of West Chelsea (No. 1) 
area for housing purposes. 

Croydon.— ResuiLp1nG.—Houses at 30-42, Limes- 
ave. Shefford, Sedgwick & Dacombe, architects, 
Kent House Estate Offices. Beckenham. T. W. 
Driver, Ltd., 3, Station-bldgs., S.E.6, contractor. 

Deptford. — Hou sinc.—L.C.S8. has approved pro- 
posals for housing schemes at New Cross-rd. 
and Idonia-st. 

Deptford.—Prerapricatep Orrice.—B.C. to build 
prefabricated office in New Cross-rd., near the 
Town Hall, at £30,000. 

Friern Barnet. — ~ yee — U.D.C. proposes 
library at junction of Colney Hatch-lane with 
Sutton-rd., possibly also public convenience. 
Ais to erect eight maisonettes at Glenhurst-ra, 
and— 

Friern Park.—U.D.C. approved plans by Bate- 
man_ Building Co., Ltd.. for two blocks of 
six flats each at Beaconsfield-rd. 

Hammersmith.—Extensions.—Extensions to the 
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A DECORATIVE AND 
WATERPROOFING 


TREATMENT FOR CONCRETE 
CEMENT RENDERING 
BRICKWORK, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


STIC B” 


STONE COVERING 














OTHER PRODUCTS 
SEMI-STONE COVERING 
PLASTIC PAINT 
FLAT PAINT 
DISTIC 
(Washable Distemper) 
TRANSPARENT 
DAMPROOFING LIQUID 











“$TIC B” PAINT SALES LTD. 


69, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
WHITEHALL 9958 
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Briinswick Works, King-st., W.6, of W. N. Froy 
. Sons, Ltd. Plans by —_ en & Partners, 
Great Marlborough-st., 

© fanwell —GARAGE AND a —At Ux- 
—— W., for H. Paul, Ltd. Plans by 
x - Cessford Ball, Grantham House, Putney 

eat 

Lewisham. — ALTERATIONS. — Messrs. Deximar 
are architects for Dy oy factory alterations 
and adaptations at Nos. 91a and 93, Lewisham-rd. 

Lewisham.—Conversion.—B.C. have approved 
an application by Mr. L. M. Gotch to convert 
No. 21, Dartmouth-row, into 6 s.-c. flats. 

Lewisham, — Factory Reinstatement. — Messrs. 
R. J. Willmott propose reinstatement of, factory 
building at No. 2a, Pretoria-parade. 

Lewisham.—Ftats.—B.C. to erect four-storey 
block he 28 flats on Sunderland-rd. site, at a 
cost o 

Lewisham.—House.—L.C.C. have granted per- 
mission to Messrs. H. F. Ball to erect a house 
at No. 2, Marvels-In. 3 

Lewisham.—Launpry Reconstruction.—It_ is 
proposed to reconstruct the Chiselhurst Laundry, 
Thurston-rd. ; 

Lewisham.—Orrices AnD GaraGe.—M.O.W. pro- 
pose Ring Telegraph offices and garage at 
No. 7, Canadian-ave. 

Lewisham.—ResuiLpInc.—L.C.C. have granted 
an ——. by R. J. E. Horsham to rebuild 
Nos. 376-382, Bromley-rd. 

Lewisham.—Temporary CuurcH BUvImLDINe.— 
Messrs. Nicholson & Rushton have had an appli- 
cation granted by the L.C.C. for a temporary 
church anenpen, in Castillon-rd. 

Lewisham.—Works Extenston.—An extension 
is proposed to Wrays Optical Works, Ashgrove-rd. 

Oxford-street.— ALTERATIONS. ee mg 
the departmental stores of Selfridge & sw 
Staff architect is R. L. Heath, L.R.1.B.A. 

Park Royal.—Facrory. —Leighton-Straker Book 
Binding Co., Ltd., propose to rebuild factory, 
page rd., N.W. Plans by T. Bedford, 41-42. 


New Bond- st., ie 

Park Royal. —F.ats.—Plans prepared by A. W. 
Kenyon, F.R.I.B.A., 15, Adeline-pl.. Bedford-sa., 
W.G.1, for 24 flats, Horn-lIn. Quantity sur- 


veyor is H. M. Miller, 28, Mortimer-st., W.1. 
Penge. cab tag by Edward W. Arm- 

strong, F.R.I.B.A., 19, Manchester-sq., W.1 

3 _the rebuilding 140 flats, Queen Adelaide- ian 


> ee Green.—Brancn Post Orrice.—Ministry 
of Works propose branch post office at site of 
Nos. 187-189. 

Shepherd’s Bush.—F.ats.—Plans approved for 
58 flats, Oldfield Estate. Architect 1s Edward 
W. Armstrong, F.R.I.B.A., 19, Manchester-sq., 
W.1. gee surveyors are John Leaning & 

Sons, John-st., 28 

Stookwelt, —F ats.—Plans prepared by G. Grey 
Wornum and Partners, 39, Devonshire-st., W-1. 
for 6 flats, Wyvil-rd., S.W. uantity Sur- 
veyors are reese Ww. Langdon & Every, Kings- 


way House, W. 

Willesden Waa: —Concrete Slabs Co., Lid., 
propose ieee in Old Oak Common-In., N.W.10. 
Plans by Hugh Roberts & Davies, 13, Suffolk- 
st., 

Woolwich.—Hovuses.—B.E. & S. has pomnanet 
plans for_rebuilding 12 houses on the Page 
Estate. It is propenad to extend a present 
contract with Messrs. C. Halse & Sons, Lid., 
the apprentice orn vty to erect the 12 houses. 

Woolwich. —Hovsinc.—M.0.H. has sanctioned 
the erection by direct labour of 92 dwellings 
in the scheme for 214 houses on fhe Col Coldharbour 
Farm Estate. B.E.’s estimate for the erection 
of the dwellings is £112,360, comprising -s 
houses in blocks of 6; 8 houses in ae of 4 
8 houses in pairs; 40 flats in blocks of 8 


; _(PROVINCIAL) 


Arnold.—Home Brewery Co., Lid., Daybrook 
Brewery, propose new hotel at Leapool. 
Ashbourne.—U.D.C. approved 50 houses, at 


£69,174. 

‘shton-under-Lyne.—E.C. propose new sec. 
mod. girls’ sch., Lees-rd. 

Atherton.— Members of St. Joseph’s ¢ R.C. 
Chureh propose Youth Club, Tyldesley-rd. 

Aylesbury.— Eastern National Omnibus Co., 
Lia propose new garage and stores. Plans by 
ree * Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., Crewe-hse., Curzon- 
ae propose dining-room at Thorn 
County school. 

Bakewell._R.D.C. approved extensions to 

works - Stone °y Ry Ey bee Eyam. for 
n illing Co. 

i int orth Wales). ns iy ‘& Harrison, 

Utd., rae propose conversion of build- 

ings for new works at Port Penrhyn. 

B: .—E.C. propose: Additional class- 
rooms and dining room and kitchen at Girls’ 
High school; alterations at Ardsley Primary 
school for conversion into infants’ department, 


at £9,000. 
Bath.—Rebuilding of premises, Kingemeed, 
sq., for W. Paisley, toolmaker. Poe by E. 


Tew, 7, Northumberland-bldgs., 
Batley. —Batley & District ‘espa Board 
yameee Convalescent Fgme. FBny 
ton.—Derbys. E.C. 20 dining room 
aa” itchen at Pecheville "Secondary Modern 
school. 
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Belper.—Blount & Co., Ltd., Hosiery Works, 
Spencer-rd., propose extensions. 

Bingley.—U.D.C. approved works canteen and 
offices, ullingworth. G. Towler & Co., Dairy, 
Canal-rd., Crossflatts, R. Oddy 

Bingley.—R.C. authorities of St. Walburga’s, 
Cottingley, propose sec. sch. 

ham.—Garage and offices at Ridge- 
a. td., Quinton, for Corporation Transport 
Department. Plans by Gateley & Parsons, 
Dover-st., Coventry. 

Birmin; gham.—Ansells Brewery,- Ltd., Aston, 
Birmingham, to build licensed premises, Tan- 
house Farm- fond, Olton. Architects are Harry 
W. Weedon Partners, 129, ‘Lordswood-rd., 
Harborne, 7B BE aang 

Birmingham.—Rev. P. J. Cassidy, P.P., of 
St. Brigid's, Northfield, proposes primary 
schools, estimated to cost £42,200. Board of the 
Royal Cripples’ Hospital pro) oa extensions at 
hospital and conversion of “Bella Vista,” 
South-rd., Northfield, into nurses’ hostel. 
Babies’ ward for 20 beds at Forelands. 

Blackburn.—E.C. propose conversion of 72, 
Preston New-rd., into staff hostel for girls’ 
high school. 

B .—W. Boden, 320, Fleetwood-rd., 
Thornton, propose factory, office and canteen at 
Cowley-ave. i 

Bollington.—E. Whittaker, The Picture House, 
proposes super cinema, ballroom, café, etc., on 
Albert-rd. 

Brackley.—E.C. parease 
kitchen at Modern School. 

Bridgend (South Wales).—Edmundsons Elec- 
tricity Corporation, exfend Llynfi 
generating station, at £3,000,000. Consulting 
engineers, Ewbank & Partners, 24, Gillingham- 


central canteen 


st.. §S.W.1. Architects, Farmer we ark, 
FF.R.L.B. A., §2, Grosvenor- gdns., 
Bridlington. Board of Badiington t District 


General Hospital propose new hospital, Driffield- 
Scarborcugh Road. Board of the Lloyd Hos- 
pital, Quay-rd., propose extensions. 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved additions. Black 
Horse Inn, Clifton, T. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 
Stone Trough Brewery, Halifax. Dining 
room to Rastrick Common School, West Riding. 
E.C. B.E. to prepare layout plans for industrial 
trading site in Wakefield-rd. 

Brighton.—Factory at Hollingbury Industrial 
Estate, for Newton Products, Ltd., toy makers, 
7, Type- st., E.2. Plans by Herbert Kenchington 
& Farms, 130, Crawford-st. A. 

Bromsgrove.—K. Dawes propose motor repair 
works at the old Reformatory. 

Caterham and Warlingham.—U.D.C. approved: 
Layout and plot plan for 26 shops at Limpsfield- 
rd., for Marstock, Ltd., Commercial-rd., N.18; 
workshop and office block for North Downs 
Engineering Co., Godstone-rd., Whyteleafe. 

Chadwell Heath.—Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 
propose paint factory, etc., costing £1,000,000. 
Plans by Glover & Partners, 54-56, 
Victoria-st., 8.W.1. 

Chelmsford.—Magness & Sons, Railway- st., 
Chelmsford, propose dairy and milk: processing 
depot, Duke’s Farm, Chelmer-st. Plans by 
E. P. Archer, Albie, Great Baddow, Essex. 

Cheshire. b propose alterations to 
Moseley Hall Gram. Sch., and removal of air- 
raid shelters. 

Chesterfield.E.C. propose gram. sch., Storrs- 
“ 


ongett.—North-Eastern Trading Estates, 
Lk Low Fell, Gateshead, to provide trading 
estate at Moorside instead of Knitsley. Archi- 


tect is J. H. Knapper, Eldon-pl., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

‘Crawshawbooth. —Lancs. E.C. propose county 
prim. sch. 


Cromford.—Herbert Hardy (Holdings), Ltd., 
propose extensions at Dene Quarries, estimated 
at £100,000. 

Dagenham.—T.C. approved: Canteen at 
Whalebone-la. South for Springcot, Ltd.; 
factory extension, Chequers- la., for Stent Pre- 
cast Concrete, Ltd.; 26 houses at Cranmer- 
gdns., for E. Dawson. 

Darlington.—Boro’ A. to prepare plans for 
additions at maternity hospital. 

Dartford.—Plans proved for submission to 
M.H. for bun: Tite or aged people, for R.D.C 

Dewsbury.—T.C. propose 100 houses, 54 bun- 
galows, shops with maisonettes, on ‘Thornhill 
site. 

Dudley. .—T.C. propose development of 438 acres 
of land i* housing estate. 

Durham.—C.C. propose R.C. school at junc- 
tion of Argyle-st. and Prince Consort-rd., 
Hebburn, and County Primary school, Barnard 
Castle. Plans by County Architect, 34, Old 
Elvet, Durham City. 
aeston (Yorks). ~U.p.c. Planning Committee 

pproved in principle, plans for new town to 
in Eston and Grangetown. The powpenys in- 
clude shopping centre, church - ~— cul- 
oS ae. etc. Plans by BR. L. Rankin, 


Hereford. — T.C. pproved warehouse, 
Catherine-st. H. Sullivan’ Petting ton & Son, 
architects, 12, Castle-st. ‘Additions to Hereford: 
shire General Hospital for Board. C. Corey, 
architect, 40, wens, st. 

Horbury. approved alterations and 
additions ot “Divers Works, Benton-hill, for 

. Sutcliffe, Ltd. 
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Hove.—H. J. Green & Co., Ltd., propose to 
enlarge factory at Portland: rd. Plans by 
Overton and Masey, 38-39, West-st., Brighton. 

Hove.—Plans by A. Feldman, 65, Church-rd., 
Hove, for conversion into 12 flats and 2 flatlets 
of 21-22, Palmeira-sq. 

Hull.—Branch of the : Apestioshig of the Sea 
propose Sailors’ Club, at £25,000. 

Hyde.—T.C. > iach libraries at New- 
ton and Gee_Cross 

Keighley.—Keighley Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd ge + a propose modern 
stores, Woodhouse. .C. seproves houses, 


Western-ave. ., Riddlesden, Swallow ar Ex- 
7 ee Victory Works, Dalton- la., C. A. Rix, 
Kidderminster.—Pheysey, Litd., Bridge-st., 


Stourport, propose factory, Worcester-rd. Plans 
by Cherrington & Stainton (FF.), 2, Priory-st., 
Dudley, Worcs. 

Leek.—U. - propose cattle market and 
slaughterhouses at Junction-rd. 

Leighton Buzzard.—Gossard Litd., corset 
manufacturers, have — plans for factory, 
peevered by Mr. Harold A Rolls, A.R.I.B.A., 

Bridge-st., Leighton Buzzard. 

* Leith, —Dock Commissioners to carry out ex- 
tension and reclaiming of land at - of 
£1,000,000. Consulting engineers, are G. 
Mouchel & Partners, 36-38, Victorfa- st., Swi 

Lichfield.—T.C. approved extensions to works, 
Greenhough-rd., John Harris (Coventry), Ltd. 


Littleover.—Derby E.C. propose Secondary 
Modern school. 
Liverpool.—E.C. propose alterations to 


“Norley Bank,” nr. Frodsham, for an approved 
schook for girls—estimated cost. .300. 
Lianfairfechan.—Caernarvonshire E.C. pro- 
pose dining hall and kitchen at school. 
Lymm.—Cheshire E.C. propose alterations, 
Oughtrington Hall Gram. Sch. 


Macclesfield.—L.M.S. Railway Co. propose new 
Central Station. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose Dental School 
Clinic at Stanley-grove, Longsight. T.C. ap- 
proved sites for proposed Jews’ schools. Pro- 
posed sec. sch. at Moston. Extensions to fac- 
tory, Factory-la. and Somerfield-rd., Blackley 
National Wireworks, Ltd. Extensions, tobacco 
factory, Derby-st., Cheetham, Gallaher, Ltd. 
Alterations to mills, Droylsden- rd., ewton 
Heath, Palatine Packing Co., Ltd. Workshop 
and offices, Chapel-st., Ancoats, Wm. Dale & 
Co._ Wine ‘factory, Bury New-rd., Strangways, 
J. Levy. Alterations mg clothing ‘factory, Peel- 
la., Cheetham Begs tag Clothing Co. Addi- 
tions to Hendham Vale Works, Queen’s Park, 
Small & Parkes, Ltd. Canteen to works, Fair- 
field-st., Mayo-st. and Pin Mill Brow, Ardwick, 
Calico ‘Printers’ Association. Hosiery factory, 
Longley-la., Northenden, John Lee (Wearlee), 
Ltd. Offices and showrooms, Corporation-st., 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. Labora- 
tories, Manchester Royal Infirmary, Oxford-rd., 
Chorlton- -upon-Medlock; Board of Management. 
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Alterations to Savings Bank, Booth-st., Man- 
chester & Salford Trustee Savings Bank. 
Additions to Little Green Works, Collyhurst-rd., 
a te va Packing Materials Association, Ltd. 
nohester.— Housing Committee reparing 
planet for 3,500 houses at Bowlee, Middleton: 
se Primary school and Nursery school 
at Midd eton-rd. T.C. x gn Self-contained 
canteen at St. Agnes’ C.E. school, Beresford- 
rd. and Clitheroe-rd., Longsight, and one at St. 
Mary’s-rd. school, Newton Heath, for EC. ; 
additions to works at Clou 7 -rd. on White- 
house-terr. for Manchester Tinning Co., Ltd. ; 
commercial garage at Collyhurst-st. and 
Johnson-st., Collyhurst, for R. Rhodes & Son, 
Miles Platting ; garage for motor coaches at 
Church-st. and Lytham-st., Newton Heath, for 
A. Whittaker, 25, Kenkon-la., Moston ; rebuild- 
ing service garage at Cheetham ’ Hill- rd., 


a 


Cheetham, for M. —- ay 1, Smedley-la. 
Margate.—Plans by J. A. Emes, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Ely-pl., Holborn, E.C.1, for 5 premises, 
etc., Addington- st., and Upper-g 


Market Drayton. —Shropshire "EC. propose 
— at Cheswardine. 

Morecambe.—Harrison & Moore, 229, Marine- 
rd., Central, are architects for extensions to 
garage at Bare-rd., for Bare Motors, Ltd. 

Newcastle.—Stafford E.C. propose Primary 
school at Cross Heath. 

Newcastle, Staffs.—T.C. fopored additions to 
works, Stanier-st.. G. & J. Munro & Co., Ltd. 
Alterations, Black Lion Hotel, Church-st., Ind, 
Coop & Allsepp, Ltd., Burton-on-Trent. "Addi- 
tions, wireworks, 90, King- st., W. Robinsons. 
Extensions to works Cromer-st., May Bank, 
Robinson & Son. G. Embrey, Lid., propose fac- 
tory at Cross Heath. Staffordshire E.C. pro- 
pose extensions, Knutton county sec. sch. 
Sch. dining hall and kitchen, Ellison-st. prim. 
sch, T.C. propose conversion of National Pro- 
vincial Bank House into Education Offices. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — ———. roposed, 
Westgate-rd., for Bryson, Ltd., Jothiers, to 
plans by Hetherington & Wilson, é Wangete. 
rd., Newcastle; it is proposed to convert pre- 
mises ip Windsor-terr. into four flats, to plans 
by Smith, 3, Montagu-ave., Newcastle, 3; 
the ‘Gaibolie Women’s League, Pilgrim-st., New- 
castle to convert premises in Ben tinck-rd. 
into hostel, to plans by A. T. Raynor, 43, 
Newton-rd., Newcastle: J. Walton Taylor & 
Son, 42, West; ate-rd., Newcastle, architects for 
workshop in Northumberland-st. for Alderson 
& Brentnall; Dryden & Shaw, 6, Market-st., New- 
castle, are architects for four houses im 
Dissington- pl. for R. 8.) Appleby, and four in 
Clarewood-pl. for Sutton & Glynn; Newcastle 
E.C. to build additional classrooms at Walker 
R.C. Primary school, to plans by Education 
Architect ; greenhouses and staff rooms planned 
in College-rd. for King’s College, to plans by 
College’s own architect; City Transport and 
Electricity Dept. to build workshop, Melbourne. 
st., Newcastle ; James & Partners, St. 
Nicholas’ -bldgs. ., Newcastle, prepared plans for 
sub-station and offices, Walker Naval Yard, for 
Vickers Armstrongs, Ltd.; Imperial Tobacco 
Co., Ltd., Bristol, propose bonded warehouse, 
Coast-rd., to plans by the firm’s Engineers” 
Dept., Bristol. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—M. A. MacKenzie, Maw- 
son’s-bldgs., Mosley-st., Newcastle, has pre- 
— plans for 58 houses in Purley- -gdns., 
prigley-gdns., Bosco-gdns., for T. E. Fisher, 
— pe "Vue Bank, Low Fell, Gateshead. 

I Institute and Boys’ Club, 
Templeat se premises, at about £6,000. 
Vaughan & ie ards, Central-chbrs., Stow Mill, 
Newport, Mon., architects. 

Northumberland.—Forestry Commission pro- 
pose 2,500 houses, North Tynedale area, to 
accommodate forestry workers. 

Oldham.—T.C. propose new sec. mod. 
Hathershaw. 

Otley.—Dacre, Son & Hartley, 
Office, 
estate. 

Otley.—_West Riding E.C. propose Grenremne 
and practical rooms at. sec. m sc 
PI h.—E.C. propose new picaiauie 
school at Honicknowle, at £112,500. Plans by 
Louis de waeee. & Partners, 21, St. John’s 
Wood Park, N.W 
Pont ypridd. ~ Steinberg, 4 Sons (London and 
South Wales), Ltd., 120-122, Aldersgate-st., 
E.C.1, to build factory of 790.000 sq. n on Th-acre 
site Plans by Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, 
Queen Anne’s Lodge, Queen we s Gate, S.W.1. 
Digby L. Soloman, F.R.I.B. Bloomsbury- 
way, W.C.1, acting as von any architect. 
Portsmouth.—Governors of the Royal Ports- 
mouth Hospital considering rebuilding of 
a. Plans by A Cogswell « 
udential-bldgs., Commercial-rd., Portsmouth. 
Portsmouth.—Brobat Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
Beck-st., Portsmouth, propose factory at 
Fratton Industrial Estate. . Plans by C. A. 
a (L.), 14, Hampshire-terr., uthsea, 
ants. 

Queensferry.—Flintshire E.C. propose addi- 
tional classrooms and practical rooms at Senior 
Mixed Secondary school. 

Rawtenstall.—Executive E.C. propose schools 
development in area, estimated to cost £855,000. 
Reading.—Carter & Son, Ltd., 58-60, Castle-st., 
Reading, to build warehouse, Swansea- rd. 


sch., 


The Estate 
propose hotel at Weston-la. housing 
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Plans by Hobbs & Sinceck, Hart-st., ae -on- 
Thames. 
Rochdale.—E.C. propose cent. 
Charter-st. 
Romeley.—Branch of British Legion propose 
-_ Hall, Yew Tree-pl. 
m.—Hospital Board propose exten- 
lene estimated cost £12 
Saffron Walden. be of Saffron Walden 
Friends’ School propose to enlarge and modern- 
ise accommodation at cost of £50,000. Plans 
by Kenneth Bayes, A.R.I.B.A., 4, Temple 
Fortune-la., Golders Green, N.W.11 
Salford.—E.C. propose canteen for school 
meals at Owen-st. and Cook-st., Pendleton. 
Seaham.—U.D.C. has approved plans by 
Cackett, Burns Dick & MacKellar, 21, Ellison- 
pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, for factory for Jackson 
Associated Manufacturers, Ltd., Roseville-rd., 


Leeds. 
isdon.—N.F.S. propose . fire station at 
a a 


Sheffield.—Freeman, Oakes & Co., Lid., pro- 
pose garage and workshops, Portobello-rd. and 
Holland- ~ Clico, Ltd., propose extensions to 
works on Meadow-st. and Morpeth-st. Altera- 
tions and additions to works,. Upper Allen-st., 
Kenyon-alley and Marsden-la., Stephenson, 
Blake & Co., 

Shipley.—U.D.C. ‘approved canteen and garage 
at Riverside works, {ee for Ham- 
neat Sauce Co., 

Shipley. —Salts {Gaitaire), Ltd., Saltaire 
Works, propose spinning and weaving factory, 
Lanarkshire, 

Silksworth.—Miners’ Welfare Committee plan- 
ning m= ag baths and additions to recrea- 
tion gro’ 

Skipton. ~ED.C. appreved scheme for 3-year 
pp secon of 550 houses at £895,448. 

Smethwick.—T.C. approved additions to works 
Factory- la., Carola Products, Ltd. Canteen and 
garage works, Bridge-st., J. A. Phillips & 
Co 

Southampton. —Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd., Kil- 
marnock, to erect branch premises at Above 
Bar. Plans by Bernard Gold & Partners, 4, 
Grosvenor-st., ole 

South Shields.—B.E. to proceed with plans 
for prefabricated_community centre at rear of 
Town Hall, at £11,000. 

South Shields.—Plans to be prepared by B.E. 
Lieut.-Col. John Reid) for extending nurses’ 
home, General Hospital, to provide 3 addi- 
tional bedrooms, and other extensions. E.C. 
negotiating - jland for extending Laygate- lane 
school. has approved E.C.’s proposals 
for kitchen yf, ‘dining- -room accommodation at 
Ravensworth-terr., and also for St. Gregory’s 
Voluntary Primary school. 

South Shields.—_John Readhead & Sons, ship- 
builders, to erect pattern shop, Simon-st. 
Architects, L. J. Couves & Partners, . Carliol 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. No contracts let. 

Stainburn.—Cumberland E.C. propose central 
kitchen for school meals. 

Stevenage.—Herts C.C. propose sec. sch., 
swimming pool, etc., Walkern-rd., at ae 
Plans by be an wieashete & Mardell, 
Welbeck-st., 

pee haat — Yarm-rd. Congregational 
Church — propose new church, estimated 
to cost £9,000. 

Stretford.—T.C. propose British Restaurant, 
739, Chester-rd., estimated cost £5,975. Erection 
of 64 flats on Winchester-rd. and Brompton-rd. 

Stretford.—T.C. approved :—Factory and offices 
* Warwick-rd. South for Major, Robinson & 

Ltd.; extensions to offices at Warwick-rd. 
ae Committee of Lancashire C.C.C.; exten- 
sion to works, stores and canteen, ‘Trafford 
Park-rd., Stretford and. District Electricity 
Board; extensions to works at Third-av., Traf- 
fons Park, for J. Collins & Co. (Manchester), 
itd. 

Sunderiand.—Alterations and extensions to 
be made to Olswang’s garage. Plans by 
Stephenson & Gillis, 2, Saville-chbrs., North-st., 
Newcastle. 


sch. kitchen, 


Surrey.—C.C. authorised expenditure of 
£71,853 on erection of 24 flats and 17 houses 
at Netherne estate for staff of Netherne Mental 
Hospital, and £30,500 for erection of 18 cot- 
tages at Botley estate also for hospital staff. 

Swansea.— University College of Swansea pro- 
pose to build additional accommodation. Plans 
prepared by J. Herbert Jones, 7, Wynd-st., 
Swansea. 

See —Plans prepared by W. Alexander, 

F.S.1., 64, Wellington-rd., Hampton Hill, Middx., 
for rebuilding five houses, Broom-rd. 

4 y. (Notts).—Miners Welfare Commis- 
sion, Ashley Court, Ashtead, Surrey, to build 
pithead baths, etc., ee Colliery. Chief 
architect, Sat G. Kemp, LB.A., 3-7, Old 


es: and Co., Ltd., propose re- 

building. “ eC stores, Plans i 
Overbury (F.), Rodney Lodge, Cheltenham 

Ulverston. a Accessories, Ltd., More- 
cambe-rd., propose extensions to ‘works. 

Upton-by-Chester—Cheshire E.C. 
| school, at £60,300. 

Urmston.—Works ° canteen, Ashburton-rd., 
Trafford Park, Banister, Walton & Co.. Ltd. 
LS gene to garage, Higher Road Garages, 


propose 
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Uttoxeter.—U.D.C. propose 16 
shops and houses, community 
centre, nursery school, 


combined 
| and welfare 
at housing estate. S. 


Wakefield.—T.C. approved additions at bacon 
factory, Turton-st., for R. §S. Dyson, Ltd. 
— Ra a ee & Moxon, Southgate-chbrs. 

tading estate to be set up on X 
PO. nee Coast-rd., by North-Eastern Teading 
Estates, Ltd. Estate architects are Matkin & 
Hawkins, Barclays-chmbrs., Fawcett-st., 
derland, and the engineers R. T. James & 
= St. Nicholas’-bldgs., Newcastle-on- 


Walsall. —T.C. approved: Additional storey to 
Leather Works, Midland-rd. or Wilmot 
Bennett ; additions to vache Pleck-rd., for 
Cross & Cross, Ltd. ; extensions ‘to works, Green- 
la., Birchill, for Lambert Bros. (Walsall), Ltd. 

Warrington.—Lancs. C.C. propose stores block 
and 36 houses, Winwick Mental Hosp. 

Warrin; ngton.—T.C. approved: Alterations to 
brewery at Owen-st. for Cunningham’s Brewery ; 
extensions to yard at Bank Quay Mills for 
J. Fairclough & Sons, 

West Bromwich.—Harrison & Tracey (A.), 
County-chbrs., Corporation-st., Birmingham, 4, 
are architects for extensions to engineering 
works at Whitehall-rd. Jas. Evans & Sons, 

d., propose factory. 

West Bromwich.—7.C. approved warehouse at 
Winkle-st., for Billingham & Sons, exten- 
sions to works at Carter’s Green Passage, for 
Grews Pattern Making Co., Ltd., Darby’s 
Brewery, Ltd., —— reen Brewery, propose 
hotel at Oldbury- -rd 

propose new high 


Sun- 


school for 
ne. 
Wigan.—T.C. propose 317 
Hall site. 
Wolverhampton T.C. propose shopping 
centres at Willenhall. rd. and Bushbury housing 


estates. 
TENDERS 


Denotes accepted. 

Denotes provisionally accepted. 

oles Tecom: d for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Aldershet.—New club and institute, Gun Hill, 
for N.A.A.F.I., Ruxley Towers, Esher, Surrey. 
C. 8. Joseph, F.R.ILB.A., architect, 10, Lowndes- 
sq., S.W.1. °J. W. Jones (Weybridge), Ltd., 
Waverley ¥} Waverley-rd., Weybridge, Surrey. 


— £45 
ple.—40 houses, Pilton estate, ‘eon RL. : 

“ Cater and Sons, Barnstaple, £53,26 

Barry (South Wales).—New an on stores, 
offices, etc., for British Geon, Ltd., 20-21, St. 
James’s-sq., S.W.1. *Building—F. W. Chandler, 
Grafton House, Grafton-st., W.1. *Steelwork— 
Joseph Booth & Sons (Bolton), Ltd., Hulton 
Steel Works, Bolton. (Estimated cost, 
£1,000,000.) 

Beds.—Canteen at Cedars school, Leighton 
Buzzard, for E.C. rom 7 by Jury, ‘County A: 


*Ellis T. Amos, Ltd. Lime-st 
£12,612 (subject to M.H. aaa: 

Caterham and Warlingham.—36 houses at 
Blanchman’s Farm estate, for sale to U.D.C.: 
“Walter Smith & Partners, 552, Limpsfield- rd., 
ek ga £35,056, plus cost of land (subject 
to M approval). 

Cheltenham. — New 
offices, garage, etc., Kings Ditch-la., 


houses at Norley 





coachbuilding works. 
i for Alfred 
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MANUFACTURERS 





Colour Sprays Ltd. 
HAMPSTEAD NW 3 


gmbmermm « 


55 


MilessLtd., Albion-st., 


Cheltenham. L. W-. 
Barnard & Sather 


architects, 13, Imperial- 
sq., Cheltenham. *Ashmore Construction Co. 
Lid., _ Re -st., a: 

asing — werage and sewage disposab 
works, for R.D.C.: *E. Henderson and Son, Ltd., 
Ponteland, Newcastle. 

Eastbourne.—Reinstatement of war damage, 
Haystun House, Willingdon. Ben Stevens, 
L.R.LB.A., architect, Cornfield-rd., Eastbourne. 
*J. G. Robinson & Sons, Ltd., Cornfield- terr., 
Eastbourne. 

Grimsby.—Further 72 houses at Little Coates- 
rd., for T.C.: *John Laing & Son, Ltd., Milk 
Hill, £95,370. 

olderness.—16 houses at 3 sites for R. D.C.: 
Aldbrough site (8), *Messrs. Scruton, Stanton, 
Hull, * £10,005; Sproatley site (2),' *Messrs. 
Scruton Stanton, Hull, £2,550; no tenders for 
— (4). 

Hornsey;—% flats and six maisonettes at Con- 
seu a and Cariton-rds., for B.C. Hamiltom 
& Chalmers, 16, Old-bldgs., Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, 
architects. Consulting ff 
Palmer, 16, Caxton-st., 

Quantities by H. Venning, 16, Gower-st., 

“Globe Contractors, Ltd., Beechivood: -Tise,. 
Watford, £160,903. 

Kingston-upon-Hull.—66 flats and one shop at 
Porter-st.-William-st. site., for T.C. tTarran 
Industries, Ltd., Clough-rd., Kingston-up-Hull_ 

Leyton.— Repairs, enenees. inting, oN 
at two schools, for T.C ‘Stoneley & Co., 
Green-la., Ilford, £1, 478 for Capworth-st., — 
£2,356 for Davies-la. 

Lindsey County.—Canteen kitchen and dining- 
room at Cleethorpes Girls’ Secondary school, 
for E.C. A. R. Clark, County A: *A. E. Elmes, 
Builder & Contractor, Moortown, Caistor, 
Lincoln, £2,395 

London (Admiralty). 5 et laced by the 
Admiralty :—Portsmouth Doc kyard, re- 
surfacing roads, Taylor Kents ‘Ltd., Weydown- 
rd., Haslemere, Surrey. 

London (Air Ministry). —Contracts to the value 
of £500 or over for the week ended July 5:— 
Agricultural maintenance work, Delahope, Ltd., 
York; general maintenance work, F. Hitch and 
Co., Ltd., Ware, Herts; general maintenance 
work, Hussey Egan and Pickmere, Ltd., Pem- 
broke; building work, Pochin (Contractors), 

td., Bowden, Cheshire; painting work, W. T- 
Pickering and a Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees. 

GLondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for cae “ending July 3, 1947 :— 

London : Whitehall-pl. a. E.7, Temp. bldgs.. 
Edward W. Smith (Romf 1, Western- 
rd.. Romford, Essex ; ‘Ashburton sch., West Ham, 
Temp. bldgs., Edward W. Smith (Romford), Ltd,. 
1, Western-rd.. Romf ford, Essex; P.OS.B., W. 
Kensington. Painting, Walker & Symondson, Lid. 
Braintree-rd., Ruislip. Ayrshire: Mauchline, 
Tarran houses (erection), W. Pollock & Son, 81. 
He Finnie-st., Kilmarnock. Berkshire - 
A.E.R.E., Harwell, erection of water treatment 
plants, Permutit Co., Lid., Permutit House, Gun- 
nersbury-av., W.4. Buckinghamshire : Radio 
Chemical Centre, Amersham, erection of Plenum 
heating system, Mathew Hall & Co., 26-28, Dorset- 
a Carmarthen: Remploy Factory, 
Brynamman, Factory, Watson & Horrocks, Ltd.. 
1, Court-rd., Bridgend. Cheshire: Sen. Mixed 
sch., Manor-rd., Wallasey, Site and service for 
hutted accommodation, Hopley (Cont.), Lid., 
Station-rd., Little Sutton. Cumberland: Boys’ 
school, Shap, a7 classrooms, G. Wimpey 
& Co., Teams-st., ston-on-Tyne. Denbigh- 
shire : Coun. sch., New "Broughton, Dining-room, 
Lloyd Evans & Son, 23, Smithfield-rd.. Wrexham. 
Derbyshire : UAE. New Mills, Derby, Automa. 
tic exchange, E Coleman, Ltd., Waveley-rd.. 
Sale. Devon : Saue Telephone exchange. 
Davey, Ltd., 12, Victoria-rd., Exmouth; Sen- 
Coun. sch., * Holsworthy, Temp. bldgs.. J. E. 
Stacey, Bodmin-st., Holsworthy. Fifeshire : 
Leven, Telephone exchange, George Smith & Son. 
Dunniker-rd., Kirkcaldy 

Glamorganshire : Pentropoeth sch., Swansea. 
Kitchen and dining-rooms, Thomas Richards. 
Northampton-yd., Swansea; Beddau_sch., Llan- 
trisant, Kitchen and dining-room, William John 
(Llantrisant), Castle House, Llantrisant, 
Glam; Cn wooo sch., Morriston, Swansea, 
Kitchen and dining-room, Thos. Richards, North- 
ampton Yard, Swansea. Gloucestershire : North 
Cotswold R.D.C., Contract III, Temp. houses, 
Espley & Co.. 77, High-st.. wesham. Hants: 
H.P.O., Portsmouth, alterations, Henry Jones & 
Son, Aldwell-st., Southsea, Portsmouth. Kent : 
Sevenoaks, R.DC.2. Temp. houses, Power Lines 
Construction Co., 103 03, Seddlescombe- rd. North, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea ; Malling R.D.C.2, Temp. houses. 
Dudley Coles, Ocean House, Gt. Tower-st.. 5. 9 
Lanarkshire: R.N. Victualling Depot. Wishaw. 
Automatic sprinkler system, Mather & Platt. 
Ltd., 113, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow, C2. Lanca- 
shire: M.OS. Factory, Salwick, Supply of sand’ 
and gravel, Hilton Gravel, Ltd., Hicton, Derby: 
Springfield Factory, Salwick, Heating system 
(erection), Mathew ‘Hall & Co., 95-97, Princess- 
st., Manchester; Central Co. sch., Didsbury. 
Hutted accommodation (erection), ‘Pp. Hamer. 
ILAd., Park-st., Swinton; RB loy Factory, Pres- 
ton, Structural steelwork (erection), Herbert 
Joyce & Son, Maritime Bank-chbrs., Clifton-st.. 
Blackpool. Leicestershire : TRS, Kibworth 
Beauchamp, Leicester, Temp. Ww. PD: 
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Randall, Hartshill, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. Temp. houses, Wilson (Bridgend), Litd., 70a, Saddleworth.—42 a at ag 7h otsie, for 
jdgend. U.D.C.: *J. H. Tyson & Oldhaia, 


Lincolnshire : Boston- rd. Coun. sch., ee ne Nolton-rd., Bri 
Temp. sch. bidgs., F Steadman & Son, Ease- C. of E. sch., Clun, Canteen and £56,365. 
st., Horncastle. Radnorshire : Penybont, q D.C.2, W. Highley & Son, ’B, Pride-hill, Shrews- Shepherd's One leeee work at Wood. 
bur "Somerset: Sec. Mod. sch., Bridgwater, Ia. Station for L.P.T.B. *Haymills (Con- 
Tou. sch. bldgs., J. Standerwick & Son, Taun- tractors), Lid., Hanger Green, Western-ave, 
ton-rd., Bridgwater, Surrey: High View Coun. W.5 
sch., Beddington, Temp. sch. bidgs., Limpus & Stretford.—Works for T.C. 44 flats at Firs 
Son, Ltd., 7, Kingston-hill, Kingston. Sussez: Farm estate: *P. Hamer, Litd., Swinton. 
Flimwell, Perm. houses, Power Lines Construction £58,245 ; 32 pate at —_ Mie. estate: 
Co., 103, ‘Seddlescombe-rd. North, St. ag FE 
Sea. Yorkshire : paew: la. Coun. sch., Sheffield, a. estate: 
Temp. sch. bldgs. — Ltd., Old Sheffield- 4. Manchester 17, mporary 
Rotherham; Hi ugh Co. sch., eld, baths at Old Trafford, "Smith & Allcock, oiken. 
Pomp. 5 - chester, £3,170 (all subject to M.H. approval). 
heffi . Sunderland. —Factory for N.E. Trading Estate : 
houses, Ww. Glossop, Ltd., Hi l *H. E. Pitt, Lid., Leepold-st., Millfield, Sunder- 
Halifax; All Sainte’ C. of E. oe ‘ ttle land. Architects, Milburn and Co., Y.M.C.A. 
Horton, ,Bradiord, Temp. bidee., 3 Z Ww. Lg vote Mig eny st a, etosk 
n, Oakwe orks, Broad-la ramle: ury.—Five locks of 
Brougham-st. Mod. sch., The Bailey, Skipton. flatted houses, Temple-dr., for T.C. J. C. Prest- 
UNITE FOR STRENGTH Temp. bidgs., Wilson (Whitkirk), Ltd., 375, wich and Sons (F. and A.), Bradshawgate- 
Selby-rd., Whitkirk, Leeds; St. Ann’s R.C. Girls’ chbrs., Leigh, Lancs. *Messrs, Andertons, 
Prim. sch., Edward-st., Bradford, Temp. bidgs., Church Wharf, Whartf-rd., Bolton. £22,714. 
J. W. Dufton & Som. | Oakwell Works Broad-la., Tynemouth.— Extensions to Linskill School : 
Bramley, Leeds; Gommon-la.. *Benjamin Peel, Ltd., East Mill Works, N. 


nr. Pontefract, vie ea. om a distncicoens, Wilson Shields. Plans by W. Stockdale, Howard-st.. 

(Whitkirk), Wby-rd., Whitkirk, N. Shields. 

Leeds; County eon, --% Cottingham, nr. Hull, Tynemouth.—E.C. has acuanted tender of 
a Temp. bidgs., Houlton & Grant, Ltd., 71-73. Anglo-Scottish Construction Co 








Beverley-rd., Hull; Sheffield C.B. 17, Temp. Gosforth, for ee first =. of Robert Gardner 
Aluminium ‘houses, Neecon, Ltd.. Old Shemeld: School. Cost ab gr, £40,000. Plans by Gray 
Rotherham. and Kinghorn, Camden-st., N. Shields. 


BUILDERS wm Various sites in Scotland, Site works Watford. "Tider and stores, Chaeesizee sé. 
Y and foundations for Temp. Aluminium houses, for Yeatman & Co., Ltd., 63. Standen- 
Wimpey & Co., 37, Drumsheugh-gdns., Edin- Wandsworth. Edward D. "Mills, A.B.IBA. 
are now members of the Sangh. architect, 127, Cheapside, E.C.2. *Globe Con. 
War Office).—Contracts weet by tractors, Ltd., Beechwood-rise, Watford. 


GLondon ( 
War Dept. for the week ended June 


Kirkcudbright : Road work, The Senta 1 Tar- 
macadam & Asphalte Co., Ltd., Glasgow. Yorks: 
Miscellaneous work; MacEwan Construction 4 
Stockton-on-Tees. Leics: Miscellaneous work. p LYW O O D 


Sheriff (Rearsby), Ltd., Leicester; Heating ar 


La Mont Steam Generator, Ltd., London S.W.1. 

London, S.E. 18: Building work, William Blood, AND 

Lid., London, §.E. 11. Central London: Miscel- 

ianeous work. William Lowe & Son, Ltd., Lon- TI : B F R 


don, 8.W.13. London, S.W.18 : Building ID 


H. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd.. London, S. 5 
p TH] | L D F - S Hants: Roofing work, A. H. Clear & Sons, 
pe _______ JJ PLEASE SEND US YOUR LICENCES. 


= SPEEDY ATTENTION ASSURED. 


The Largest Truly Representative wooD BLOCK N. G E RVE R 


Organisation in the Industry. 
TIMBER AND PLYWOOD MERCHANT 


FLOORS 2-10 Mare Street, Hackney, E.8 


lephone: AMH 1131/2 5805/7 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. ie 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0p.a. Vietoria Works, 


LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. | 
And over 60 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 fue ESSEX STEEL 


SCAFFOLDING co. 


9 Patent ° 
Plies or ee Boyle § “Air Pump” Ventilator SMART'S LANE 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 wt wl Bn Se ‘ 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: “EFEMBE, Holb., London.” ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
The add f B hS P VENTILATING ENGINEERS SALES HIRE 
e@ address of your Branch Secretary 
eit hin Cobinedind 27, JOHN ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 ERECTION CRADLES 
Tel.: Temple Bar 5859 



























































GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


4 :WAT.5474. , 
W. neaenccoy : CAMBERWELL 


STATION WORKS: KING JAMES ST. SEI. 34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7901-3 




















